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The present is the ‘‘season of documents”—and, with 
a neglect of almost every thing else, we shall attend to 
them; and, by the aid of supplementary pages, give them 
a prompt and careful insertion, with many of the papers 
appended. They are, however, of rather a fearful length 
—witness the president’s message, which we publish, and 
the treasury report, which has been received—but the 


whole are of much public interest. In the mean time, 
the ‘‘affairs of the states”? must be generally postponed, 
many of them ad infinitum. 

The treasury report shall be published next week. 
The balance in the treasury is a heavy one. 

Mr. Calhoun was seriously, but not dangerously, in- 
jured, by the upsetting of a stage, near Abbeville, C. H. 
South Carolina, when on his journey to congress. Mr. 
Kane, also of the senate, lies dangerously ill, at Wash- 
ington. It is believed that the governor of Louisiana will 
appoint as a senator from that state, judge Martin, of the 
supreme court, to fill the late vacancy made by resigna- 
tion—as the legislature of the state will not meet for 
some considerable time. 

Mr. Clay arrived at Baltimore on Saturday evening 
last, and remained until Tuesday morning, when he de- 
parted in the Washington cars. He was waited upon by 
a very large number of his friends, and, also, invited to 
a public dinner, which he feelingly declined. 

WEBSTER MEETING IN New York. A very large 

ublic meeting was held in New York on Friday even- 
ing last, of the citizens of that city in favor of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Webster as president of the United States. 
Benjamin Strong, esq. presided, assisted by eight vice 
presidents and two secretaries. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by J. Fish, esq. who concluded by offering re- 
solutions recommending Danret WEBSTER as a candi- 
date for the office of president. Several other gentle- 
men then addressed the meeting, and the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Flour, rose to seven and an half dollars, at Baltimore, 
last week—(we mean the flour of commerce—not fumily 
flour), though 11,665 bbls. were received. At Pittsburgh 
it sold at seven dollars. At the last named place, five 
years ago, it was only three dollars. 

We are told, says the Journal of Commeree, that the 
imports at the port of New York, for the Ist quarter, 
amounted to the immense sum of $35,000,000. 

‘The governor of Alabama has made a demand on gov. 
Marcy, of New York, for the surrender of 2. J. Jhil- 
liams, editor of the ‘‘Emancipator”’ to be tried as an 
offender against the laws of Alabama concerning slavery. 





We are yet without certain intelligence of the result 
of the election in cg gp) The affairs of the post 
offices in the west are much deranged. 

The president’s message was received in New York, 
in twelve and an half hours from JWVashington. 

The second **mob case’ was tried in Baltimore city 
court, on Monday and Tuesday last, and resulted in an 
acquital of the prisoner. The charge of throwing stones, 
at Mr. Johnson’s house, was feebly supported—by the 
testimony. 


—_—— 


On Sunday night, last ten of the prisoners confined in 
the jail of Baltimore county, effected their escape—eight 
of whom were charged as leaders in the mobs that hap- 
pened in this city, in August last. 
been tried on the subsequent day! 
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The U. S. ship Fairfield, capt. Valette, arrived at 
Norfolk, last week, from Valparaiso, and fired a salute. 
She brings unpleasant accounts of the state of things on 
the shores of the Pacific, except in Chili. 

There has been another severe gale on Lake Erie. 
Several steamboats were much damaged, and one of 
them threw overboard fifteen horses. Other vessels 
wereutterly, (with all on board of them), lost. There 
has, also, been a great blow on Lake Champlain; in which 
the steamboats, after a hard struggle, mastered the force 
of the gale. 


Mr. Secretary Horner, says a Cleveland paper, we un- 
derstand, has lately reecived instructions from the gene- 
ral government to retain his station, and pay no attention 
to the proceedings of the individuals styling themselves 
a *‘state legislature,’ and of Mr. Governor Mason. He 
is not to recognise Michigan as a state, until she shall be 
legally decided such by the proper authority. 

We have thought all along (says the JVational Intelli- 
gencer) that there was something extraordinary in the 
fervor of the patriotism, as it is fashionable to call it, 
which is stimulating individuals in various parts of the 
United States, to quit **the dull pursuits of civil life,” to 
go to make war in Texas. If the following letter to the 
editor of an eastern print, dated at Montgomery, (Ala- 
bama) Nov. 16, is entitled to credit, a great project is at 
the bottom of it: 

““Many of the young men who came to this state from New 
Hampshire with the design of settling here, are moved by the 
martial sounds in Texas. Some have departed, and others are 
preparing to join the standard of the settlers. You have the 
opinion of-the best informed here, when I say this business 
will stop nothing short of the conquest of Mexico! I see this 
is yours too. Tt may be hazardous; but no enterprise ever held 
oul stronger encouragement to the unbounded spirit of adven- 
ture which distinguishes the Yankee character, than this.’? 

A correspondent of the New York Star, writing from 
Washington, says—‘*Up to last Saturday night, the sur- 
plus revenue amounted to twenty millions, three hundred 
thousand dollars; and it is estimated that if the tariff 
stands where it now is, that the surplusage, if a war 
with France should not take place, at the next meeting 
of congress, after paying all the incidental expenses of 
the government, will exceed forty-five millions of dol- 
lars.” {A wild estimation, as we think!] 

There were only twelve deaths of white persons in 
Baltimore, last week; more than half of these were chil- 
dren. 


We copy the following from the ‘*Niles Gazette and 
Advertiser,” published at Niles, in Michigan territory, 
under date of November 14: 


“We learn from undoubted authority that the Indians and 
settlers on Rock river lately had a skirmish, and that the troops 
at Chicago had left that place for Rock river, in order to quell 
the disturbance. Which party were the aggressors we did not 
learn; but presume that the Indians commenced the attack, as 
they have for some time manifested a spirit of dissatisfaction 
on account of the rapid settlement of the whites among them.” 


iid 


The Wheeling Gazette says— 

We predict that as soon as the rail road shall be made from 
Wheeling to Cumberland, the interruption in the continuous 
chain to Baltimore, caused by the 126 miles of canal between 
Cumberland and Harper’s Ferry, will be obviated by the con- 
struction of a rail road from Cumberland to Winchester, there 
uniting with the rail road from that place to Harper’s Ferry, 
The distance from Cumberland to Winchester, by the present 
road via Bloomery gap, is 60 miles; by a rail road it pro- 
bably would not exceed 70, as the route by the gap mentioned 
is an exceedingly favorable one. From Winchester to Harper’g 
Ferry is 32 miles. Total distance from Cumberland to Har. 
per’s Ferry 102 miles. By the canal the distance is 126, 
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Notwithstanding the manifest advantages which this scheme 
presents, we are not aware that public attention bas ever been 
called toit. The route is nearer by 24 miles than one along 
the Potomac, while by its passage, in its whule length, through 
the territory of Virginia, it would unquestionably receive great 
aid from our state. It is clear that the rail road communication 
frum Baltimore to the Ohio must not long remain interrupted 
by the chasm which the canal now presents. While this con- 
tinues, goods, in large quantities, will every fall be there frozen 
vp, as they are just nuw in the Pennsylvania canals. By a 
road of 70 miles, all this difficulty will be obviated, and a com- 
munication opened from Baltimore to Wheeling which can be 
passed over, allowing a speed of 17 miles to the hour, in 20 
hours and a half; and if this speed be increased to 20 miles an 
hour, which is not improbable, the prediction of Mr. Austin, in 
the Brownsville convention, will be literally accomplished. 
That prediction “beheld, in near perspective, the traveller 
breakfasting upon the tides of the ocean, dining with the sun 
at noon day amid the clouds of the Alleghanies, and supping 
with his setting upon the bosom of the Ohio.”? 


The ‘‘National Intelligencer” appeared on Monday 
last, printed on a new and beautiful type. ‘This famous 
paper has more than its ancient credit for ability and 
courtesy and moderation—though oftentimes severely 
tried by some of its enemies; who stop at nothing to 
prose it, and violate whatever is due to an honest and 
10norable opposition. 


We have a mournful duty to discharge, in announcing 
an event, which, in the age of superstition, would have 
been deemed an inauspicious omen, in the sudden de- 
cease, at his lodgings in this city, of the honorable Va- 
than Smith, senator of the United States from the state 
of Connecticut. 

_ This very worthy and respectable senator arrived in 
this city a day or two ago, in the enjoyment, apparently, 
of all the health and vigor which ordinarily he possessed 
in a remarkable degree. He complained on Saturday 
of a pain in the region of the heart, but recovered from 
it; ate his dinner as usual; was soon after again seized 
with the same pain, followed by spasms which ended his 
life early yesterday morning. He died sitting in his 
chair. A post mortem examination shewed his disease 
to have been an enlargement of the heart, and of course 
beyond the reach of medicine. 

Mr. Smith was in the 66th year of his age; a most ex- 
cellent citizen, a profound lawyer, and, what was his 
peculiar characteristic, a gentleman of the old school, of 
which few survive. [Mut. Int. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLaTURE. By the annual message of 
gov. Wolf, transmitted on Wednesday week, to both houses, 
it appears that since the commencement of the great system 
of improvement adopted in that state, in 1826, the sum of 
$22,420,003 32 has been expended in the construction of canals 
and rail roads within her limits. The whole of this sum was 
borrowed at 5 per cent. and has yielded an aggregate premium, 
on the different loans, at that rate, of $1,356,653 36. 

During the eight years that have elapsed since operations 
were commenced under the auspices of the state, in this system 
of improvement, there have been completed 6014 miles of 
canal and slack water navigation, and 1183 miles of railway: 
making an aggregate of 720 miles of improvements, now in 
successful operation and use. Th tolls on these works for 
the fiscal year ending on 31st October, are stated at $684,357 77 
—being considerably more than double what they were on the 
preceding year. In the coming year, according to the antiei- 
pations of the message, the tolls will exceed one million of 
dollars; and a resort to taxation to defray the interest on loans, 
will speedily become unnecessary. 

The message of governor Wolf takes decided ground against 
the further multiplication of bank mouopolies in that common- 
wealth. 

Mosite. In every direction the eye meets buildings going 
up and other improvements progressing. It is compuied that 
since last season upwards of fifty new stores, and more than 
one hundred dwellings, have been and are now being erected; 
a large proportion of which will be finished and occupied early 
in November. Many of the stores will vie with the best struc- 
tures of a similar kind in the northern cities. Yet the demand 
for houses is not satisfied, and rents are decidedly looking up, 
notwithstanding they have been considered extravagantly high 
for some months past. There will be an increased competition 
in every kind of business except hotels and boarding houses. 

The increase of population, it is thought, will be at least 
2,000; many of whom must squeeze themselves into the already 
crowded hotels. The question is frequently asked, what are 
we to do when the balance of our citizens and the new comers 
arrive? The fact is, al! must summon up their philosophy, and 
submit with the best grace they can to crowded apartments and 
high prices. Compared with other thingy, however, boarding 
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is not so much out of the way; but the truth is, every thing is 
too much on the extravagant order. Yet there is no doubt, 
judging from present indications, that the approaching season 
will be one of uvexampled prosperity. [ Mobile Transcript, 





From Liserta. An arrival at Boston from Africa, furnishes 
us intelligence from the colony to the 29th August. The expe- 
dition which left Monrovia on the 14th July, under major Bar- 
bour, for the purpuse of oblaining redress from king Joe Harris, 
or punishing him, for his murderous attack on the settlement 
at Bassa Cove, had returned completely successful—having de- 
feated king Joe and his troops, driven them from their territory 
and destroyed the delences of his town—all without the loss of 
a man. 

ORANGE BUTTER. The steamboat Norfolk left New Wind- 
sor, one day last weck, with fourteen hundred firkins of butler, 
for the New York market. The proceeds, amounting to about 
$28,000, went into the pockets of the Orange county farmers. 

Mr. Meacham, of Oswego county, New York, who 
made the huge cheeses that we have mentioned, exhibit- 
ed, (in the city of New York), a roll of butter, a foot and 
a half in diameter, and four or five feet high. lt weigh- 
ed between 4 and 500 Ibs, 


The Miners Journal of Saturday, gives the following 
statement of the quantity of coal shipped from the Penn- 
sylvania mines the present year. 

From the Little Schuylkill........ ccececscesecs «+ 38,123 

Mount Carbon rail 10ad. oo... 5. cece ee ee eees coeees td ,OS9 


We See SEE PI oo 6 voc Kotcocececetccccocctce 70,874 
Mill Creek rail road 2... . cc... cece c ec eeeeeceeseses 49,098 
Schuylkill Valley rail road............ TTITIRTTTY . 36,606 
Delaware and Hudson canal........ cececcescecees 85,632 
Lehigh COal trad@ ....6.cceeeee coeeeeneceeces cone L2b498 





Total, tom8....escceveces ceeeceescrvessd2U0 810 
From the Georgia Constitutionalist. 
fiG-John Howard Payne respectinily begs the citizens of 
Georgia to suspend thei opinion for a few days, upon the sab- 
ject of a recent arrest within the chartered limits of Tennessee 
by the Georgia guard, of Mr. Payne, in company with Mr. John 
Ross, principal chief of the Cherokee nation. Mr. Payne, of 
course, cannot identify the state of Georgia with this gross 
violation of the constitution of the United States, of the right of 
ap American citizen, and of the known hospitality of the south 
to strangers. Butas he is conscious that every act which can 
be devised will be resorted to for the purpose of endeavoring to 
cover such an act from pubhe indignation, he thinks it due to 
justice to promise that a full and honest statement shall be sub- 
mitied the moment it can be prepared. 
Calhoun, Tenn. Nov, 23d, 1835. 


The Boston Centinel wittily winds up a critique on diet 
and regimen in the following manner: 

‘*We advise all persons to abstain from all sorts of meat, for 
it is too fat; from all sorts of liquid, because it produces unea- 
siness in the stomach; from all fruits, because they are acid; 
from butter, for it is an arch demon; from cheese; from all spi- 
ces and dried fruits, because they irritate the lining of the bow- 
els; and from bread, because eating nothing else, they may eat 
too much of it, and gluttony will certainly produce death. Men 
will never enjoy health till they will learn to live without eat- 
ing and drinking.”’ 





WESTERN ELOQUENCE. Such specimens of eloquence as the 
following are what throws the western character for taste into 
disrepute. They are inserted by the country editors as excel- 
lent wit, admirable absurdity, and giotesque sport; but they are 
copied by foreigners as genuine, and to “‘manner born,” and 
hence the loud and universal Jaugh raised in Europe at Ameri- 
can eloquence, which seems to be ranked in the same class 
as Irish oratory formerly was. The annexed sentence of in- 
effable absurdity, which is going the rounds of the papers, isa 
libel upon our fellow citizens of the west, and will no doubt be 
quoted with much satisfaciion by those who so easily swallowed 
the foolery of the Trollopites. ‘‘May it pleace the court—I 
had rather live for thirteen hundred centuries on the small 
end of a thunderbolt—chew the ragged end of a flash of light- 
ning—swallow the corners of a Virginia wormfence, and have 
my entrails torn out by a green briar, than to be bamboozled by 
the gentleman opposite.’ [N. ¥. Mirror. 

8 @ Stine 
FINANCES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following tables have been prepared for the Harrishurgh 
Chronicle, from the auditor general’s annual report to the legts- 
lature. The first table exhibits the revenue—the second the 
expenditures, and the third the amount of the canal tolls receiv- 
ed, and paid into the treasury by each collector during the year. 
The amount of toll received, is gratifying evidence of the capa- 
city and usefuiness of our splendid public improvements. The 
baiance remaining in the treasury on the let of November, is 
also good evidence of the faithfulness and worth of the officers 
placed at the head of our fiscal concerns—the auditor general 
and stale treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS 
At the state treasury, commencing on the Ist of November, 1834, 
and ending on the 31st of October, 1835. 
Lands and land Office fees. .......0 cece eee cece eee G20,095 94 
Auction commissions....... 10,900 00 
Auction duties. ........ eeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeteeene eee 57,252 03 
Dividends on bank stock. .........0eeee ceeecces eee 150,730 00 
Do. on bridge, tarnpike and navigation stock.. 28,458 68 
Tae Gal GR GPS ca bc cco cecccces Coccccec bese 68,508 13 





TER ON Curtain OMEES. oc. cccccccccscccccccce sevccess “Ids teu OO 
Tax On Coal COMPANIES.........ccceceececs-coveess 1,314 10 
Tavern licenses. ....e6.6see505- o sdcccvcc cahbebecce Odgeue OD 
Retailers? COMES. oo cc ccs ccccccccccccccecccnsccecs GUgtel On 
DEVEL URE eh scabs Sidccdbcccctece sacseonce 110 00 
Pamphlet laws....... Sd PUSONESE Soeedese cocseces O68 , 159 24 
Collateral inheritance tax...... jaesdseseness 406406 SEC 
Militia and exempt fines......... Rie 506406 boccesece 787 63 
‘lin and clock pedlars’ licenses...... Sscccdeccoquacce BAT 
Hawkers’ and pedlars’ licenses.......... a0 te8 cccee 4,887 OS 
Increase of county rates and levies........ evccccces 188,019 94 
Tax on personal property............- eecceccccccce 20,943 10 
Canal and rail road tolls.........266 cee cece cece es (684,357 77 
DOGG Vedeiddcotbos ce Beeeesedone Scencedeceseue 1,629,460 00 
Pou GO GIN, Sb vnc dh cscicc cccccece’s ese «ee 120,916 60 
Premiums on bank charters.....ccccccccccccccccces 66,608 99 
Tax ou writs, &e.......... cece ccces @ ceecccccce cess 24,745 91 
Fees of the secretary of state’s office..... © eccccccces 456 01 
Old debts and miscellancOus,......cccecceseseeesss 2,904 07 

3,273,563 21 
Balance on hand November 1, 1834.......... osee 54,092 20 





$3,327,655 41 
EXPENDITURES 
It the treasury, commencing on the lst of November, 1834, and 
ending on the 31st of October, 1835. 
Internal improvements, ...... .00600 ceeeee cone eee s 1,361,057 82 





Expenses of government..........- TTI TT RTiTe .. 235,128 03 
Militia expenses........... @ seecces occee vecececes 21,862 44 
Pensions and gratuities......... ese cece cece cece 30,666 84 
Education. ....ceceees gece bbe 0008 ccce beceececce 59 408 02 
DsOGMRGr cc ccccvaces Pacee OU 4 Bass cede cee cedcass »+- 60,000 00 
SOOM UIING U4 deen babes deed docs ccdecccces 106,468 75 
Internal improvement fund, ........ cece eee ereees 1,144,970 47 
Voney MINING G4.6 Goce dccccece dees ceccbese 18,654 03 
EaSOePee POMIMMUUIT oo 6c ccc sccccccccccccccccces - 77,000 18 
ST SUR civic vie cbc duced cbeaceee cece ° 5,000 00 
Pennsylvania claimants............e0e0 000 eseeee 250 23 
COMVOEYVINE CONVICLE . ccc cece cece cece seen teeeseeees 1,612 99 
Conveying fugitives.... 0... cccccceecececees coccce 689 928 
Defence Of the wtate....ccccccceccccecsece ee cccece 10 00 
PONG 0 Us dons vesCeidc hab cock edecddecesd 9,080 53 

3,131,860 31 
Balance in the treasury on the Ist Nov. 1835..... - 195,795 10 





$3,327,655 41 
CANAL AND RAIL ROAD TOLLS. 


Whole amount received on canals............++«-%403,098 43 





Do, do, GONE VORESs occ cece cccecs 194,623 24 
Do. do. MOLIVE POWET......6665 86,726 10 
Total esere eeee eeee eerste eee eeeeeeeereeeee 7 - $684,357 77 


We also, here, add the amount drawn from the treasury dur- 
ing the late fiscal year, for common school purposes, and by 
what counties. But nineteen counties have accepted the law, 
in whole or in part, and have drawn their proportion of the 
fund, and this out of fifty counties, entitled to the same privi- 








Ieges! 
Paid to colleges. ..........+4- PETTITTE TITT Tee t 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Adams....... seccces 0 0 00000 00s 60006006 Scccccccccccee Ngee On 
RRAEEEG 0 cc ede Ficccsercrescces’ TTT TIC TT TTT it +++3,017 32 
DOING veccccccoctccec see TTTYETTT TYTTITETITIT ETL -3,007 35 
Centre........ eccdecdececceces oe TTTTITITIYTT ETT TL 1,066 50 
Cc odcced 6ebeseecdtodonss cocdedees Heo o6eded 1,574 70 
DORNTGED cacdsene Scsestuscéiciscct boc secede Cecceboosed 1,070 93 
FOMBeccccicc cdscccecccsccéccs obedccecvocecioveses 1,738 30 
PORadcécecs cous TT TTITILITT TTT TTT eTTrreT 1,796 67 
Hmntingdon......ceecceeees Cdececesesee cesses Jeovege 1,476 54 
Juniata ........ Cocedcoccoccesevesescces peescece cooee 612 25 
Tancaster.......ees. VrITTT ITT Tirrt latte TUTTTT 2,572 50 
LycOming......++seee0. Soscercceccoee TITTTITIe Tite 908 21 
Mifflin ........04+- $8 0s COcesdde Codceedse cocedene osbese 625 52 
PEOTERAM PION 00 vc ccc cecccesecccce+ ee cccescecesoocece 2,176 05 
COBBMORRRAED 00006 00s cvescccdicvscedsdecess Sdccdvoves 764 65 
SIUM es cece cncse  codedcccsovbs cues de ddbicendesssee 1,111 90 
Wren dened 00060000 060006 tn 0bsdee on cnennsecadseses 71:19 
Westmoreland.........seee+45 obecdcdie's Sedecdce bdetes 1,920 77 
WORedcccccceviecoscacdcccecces vctstderdesesoesive decd 2,513 27 
$29,460 33 
= Beene 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
IN THE CASE OF ARKANSAS. 
We now lay before our readers, agreeably to our promise, the 
opinion of the attorney general of the United States, on the 


right of the territory of Arkansas to become a member of the 
union without previous action by congress, A copy of this 
opinion, which had been forwarded to the governor of that ter- 
ritory, Was by him transmitted to the legislature thereof, in jus- 
tification Of his declining to approve the bill (which has become 
a law without his consent) to authorise the election of mem- 
bers of a convention to form a constitution and state govern- 
ment for the people of the territory. Being published in Ar- 
Kansas, we have thus been putin possession of the copy of it 
which follows: [Nat Int. 


Attorney general’s office, Sept. 21, 1835. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 3lst ultimo, transmitting a copy of a let- 
ter from the governor of Arkansas, with a printed address re- 
cently issued by him to the people of that territory, and requir- 
ing, by direction of the president, my opinion on the constitu- 
tiouval and legal questions presented in those documents. 

It appears from these papers, that applications have been 
made tu the governor of Arkansas, by various meetings of the 
inhabitants of that territory, to convene the territorial legisla- 
ture at an early day, for the purpose of passing an act, authoris- 
ing the election of delegates to a convention, to form a state 
constitutioun—that he has declined to comply with this request 
—that he entertains strong apprehensions that the territorial 
legislature, at their next regular meeting, to be held in October 
next, will pass such an act, and by so great a majority as to 
over-rule the negative vested in him by law, and that the peo- 
ple, either with or without such a law, will proceed to elect 
delegates to a convention, and to organize and put in operation 
a state government, without the authority of congress—that he 
is of opinion, that under the constitution and laws of the Unit- 
ed States, no measures can be lawfully taken by the citizens of 
Arkansag to form a constitution and state government, until 
congress shall have first granted them authority so to do—and 
that be will therefore feet himself bound to consider and treat 
all such proceedings as unlawful. In order to meet the emer- 
gency thus apprehended, he solicits instructions for his future 
guidance; aud it is in reference to this request that my opinion 
is required. 

The various questions arising on this case may be classed 
under two general heads. ‘hey have respect either, lst. To 
the power of the territorial legislature to pass laws authorising 
the formation of a constitution and state government—or, 2d, 
To the right and authority of the citizens of the territory to 
take measures for that purpose, and to the extent to which 
such proceedings, if it be lawful to enter on them at all, may 
properly be carried, consistently with the constitution of the 
United States, and the laws now in force. 

lst. Upon the first of these points there is, as it appears to 
me, no room for reasonable doubt. The territorial government 
has been erected by congress; the law for that purpose being 
passed under the clause of the constitution which declaree that 
‘Scongress shall have power to dispose of, and make, all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory, or other pro- 
perty, belonging to the United States.’? The power of all the 
departments of the territorial government, executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial, are derived from this law, and can only be 
exercised in the manner, and within the limits, prescribed by 
its provisions. 

The legislative power is vested in a general assembly, com- 
posed of two branches, the legislative council, and the house 
of representatives, both of which are elected by the people. 
The act providing for the government of the territory of Mis- 
souri, approved June 4, 1812, and which is adopted in the laws 
relating to Arkansas, as defining the powers of the legislative 
department, declares that the “‘general assembly shall bave 
power to make laws, in all cases, both civil and eriminal, for 
the good government of the people of said territory, not repug- 
nant to, Or inconsistent with, the constitution and Jaws of the 
United States.’?’ This paitof the law is to be taken in con- 
nection with the other provisions contained in it; and when so 
considered, it will be seen that the whole law was designed to 
accomplish the single purpose of organizing a temporary terri- 
torial government, Which was intended to remain subject, at 
all times, to the control of congress, under the authority eon- 
ferred upon it by the constitution of the United States. [a the 
exercise of this authority, congress may, at pleasure, repeal or 
modily the laws passed by the territorial legislature, and may, 
at any time, abrogate and remodel the legislature itself, and 
all the other departments of the territorial government. 


To suppose that the legislative power granted to the general 
assembly, includes the authority to abrogate, alter, or modify, 
the territorial government, established by the act of eongress, 
and of which the assembly is a constituent part, would be 
manifestly absurd. The act of congress, so far as it is consist- 
ent with the constitution of the United States, and with the 
treaty by which the territory, as a part of Louisiana, was ceded 
to the United States, is the supreme law of the territory; it is 
paramount to the power of the territorial legislature, and can 
only be revoked or altered by the power from which it emanat- 
ed. The general assembly, and the people of the territory, are 
as much bound by its provisions, and as incapable of abrogat- 
ing them as the legislatures and people of the American states 
are bound by and incapable of abrogating the constitution of 
the United States. It is also a maxim of universal law, that 


where a particular thing is probibited by law, all means, at- 
tempts and contrivances to effect such thing, are also probibit- 
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ed. Consequently, it is not in the power of the general assem- 
bly of Arkansas to pass any law for the purpose of electing 
members to a convention to form a constitution and state go- 
vernment, nor to do any other act, directly or indirectly, to 
create such new government. Every such law, even though it 
were approved by the governor of the territory, would be null 
and void; if passed by them notwithstanding his veto, by a 
pa of two-thirds of each branch, it would still be equally 
void. 

If f am right in the foregoing opinion, it will then follow that 
the course of the governor, in declining to cail together the ter- 
ritorial legislature, for the purpose in question, was such as his 
legal duties required: and that the views he has expressed in 
his public address, and also in his official communication to 
yourself, so far as they indicate an intention not to sanction or 
concur in any legislative or other proceedings towards the for- 
mation of a state government, until congress shall have autho- 
rised it, are also correct. 

2d. The questions which refer themselves to the second ge- 
neral head, are more difficult, and the considerations which 
must govern their decision more numerous and complex; but 
the conclusion to which my reflections have brought ine, with 
the prominent reasons on which it is founded, ean be stated 
without much prolixity. 

The third section of the fourth article of the constitution of 
the United States declares, ‘that new states may be admitted 
by the congress into the union, but that no new state shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other state, nor 
any state formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts 
of estates, without the consent of the legislatures of the states 
concerned as well as of congress.’? This provision implies that 
the new state shall have been constituted by the settlement of 
a constitution, or frame of government, and by tie appointment 
of thuse official agents which are indispensable to its action as 
a state—and especially to its action as a member of the union— 
prior to its admission into the union. In accordance with this 
implication, every state received intothe union, since the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution, has been actually organized 
prior to such adwission. 

By the practical construction which has been given to the 
first clause of the provision just quoted, it may now be consi- 
dered as authorising the admission of uew states into the union, 
though formed out of the territories of the United States; and 
this, whether the territory Composing the new state was once a 
part of some one, or more, of the original states, or bas since 
been acquired by treaty or otherwise. In every such case, the 
legal authority to enter on the preliminary arrangements, so far 
as such authority is needed, can only be granted by the congress 
of the United States. I say by the congress, or the legislative 
department, in contradistinction from all other departinents of 
the federal government; beeause the power of admitting new 
states into the union, and that of supreme legislation over the 
territories, being both exclusively vested in that body, must ne- 
eessarily draw after them the power to pass all laws preparato- 
ry to the conversion of a territorial into a state government. 

The treaty by which Louisiana was ceded to the U. States, 
though, undoubtedly, for many important purposes, a part of 
the supreme law, must, therefore, be laid out of the present 
question. It is true that the third article ‘imposes on the Unit- 
ed States, as a nation, the duty of incorporating the inhabitauts 
of the ceded territory, into the union of the United States,’ and 
of admitting them as soon as possible, according to the princi- 
ples of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages and immunities of citizens of the U. States; and, in 
the mean time, they are to be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, property and the religion which 
they profess. And it must also be admitted, that congress, by 
the seventh section of the act of the 2d March, 1805, **providing 
for the government of the territory of Orleans,’’ have construed 
this article as pledging the faith of the United States, to admit 
the inhabitants of Louisiana into the union of the American 


states, as an independent state, or states, and on the footing of 


the original states, whenever the proper number of free inhabi- 
tants shall be found therein; thereby removing all doubt as to 


the true intent of this article, and adopting that construction of 


its terms, understood to be now contended for, by the citizens 
of Arkansas, 

Before meeting with this legislative exposition of the treaty, 
Ihad come to the conclusion, that the construction proposed 
by the governor of Arkansas, in his printed address, was too 
narrow, and that the language and manifest design of the pro- 
vision required the other and more liberal interpretation. Many 
reasons might be assigned for this opinion; but, after the dis- 


tinct recognition of its justice, contained in the act of 1805, I 
deem it needless to dwell on this point. 


But though the treaty engages that the inhabitants of the ced- 
ed territory shall, at the earliest practicable period, be duly ad- 
mitted as states into the union; and thongh this engagement 
has been, and yet is, obligatory and inviolable, it by no means 
follows that it can be carried into effect without the consent of 
congress. On the contrary, like all other treaty stipulations, 
which require, to their complete execution, the enactment of 
suitable laws, its actual fulfilment exclusively depends on the 
legisiative department. The United States, in their national 
character, are bound by the stipulation; and it is their duty to 
pass the laws and take all the other steps which are necessary 
to its faithful execution. But those laws and other steps can 
only be passed and taken through the organs prescribed by the 
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federal constitution. And if the department which, under the 
constitution, possesses the exclusive power of legislation, im- 
properly refuses or omits to pass the necessary laws, the stipu- 
lation, so far as its fulfilment depends on legislation, must ne- 
cessarily remain unexecuted. Such a refusal or omission 
would, indeed, violate the treaty, and many serious consequen- 
ces might, therefore, grow out of it; but so Jong as persisted in, 
the inhabitants would necessarily be excluded from the union. 

The obligatory force of the treaty stipulation is, therefore, to 
be carefully distinguished from the proper mode of carrying it 
into effect. The obligation must be admitted, and it cannot be 
doubted, will be faithfully fulfilled; but so far as legislative en- 
actments are necessary to carry it into effect, they must be 
made by the congress of the United States, and cannot be sup- 
plied by any other department of the general government. 

No law bas yet been passed by congress which, either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, gives the people of Arkansas the authority 
to form a state government. For the reasons above stated, I 
am therefore, of opmion that the inhabitants of that territory 
have notat present, and that they cannot acquire, otherwise 
than by an act of congress, the right to form such a government. 

But Lam not prepared to say that all the proceedings on this 
subject, on the part of the citizens of Arkansas, will be illegal. 
They undoubtedly possess the ordinary privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States. Among these is the right 
of the people “peaceably to assemble and petition the govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances.” In the exercise of this 
right, the inhabitants of Arkansas may peaceably meet together 
in primary assemblies, or in conventions chosen by such as- 
semblies, for the purpose of petitioning congress to abrogate the 
territorial government, and to admit them into the wnion as an 
independent state. The particular form which they may give 
to their petition cannot be material so long as they confine 
themselves to the mere right of petitioning, and conduct all 
their proceedings ina peaceable manner. And as the power 
of congress over the whole subjeet ts plenary and unlimited, 
they may aecept any eonstitution, however framed, which, in 
their judgment, meets the sense of the people to be affected 
by it. If, therefore, the citizens of Arkansas think proper to 
accompany their petition by a written constitution, formed and 
agreed on by their primary assemblies, or by a convention of 
delegates chosen by such assemblies, | perceive no legal objec- 
tion Lo their power to do so, nor to any measures which may be 
taken to colleet the sense of the people in respect to it; previd- 
ed, always, thatsuch measures be commenced and proseented 
in a peaceable manner, in strict subordination to the existing 
territorial government, and in entire subserviency to the power 
of congress to adopt, reject or disregard them, at pleasure. 

It is, however, very obvious that all measures commenced 
and prosecuted with a design to subvert the territorial govern- 
nent, and to establish and put in force, in its place, a new go- 
vernment, without the consent of congress, will be unlawful. 
The laws establishing the territorial government must continue 
in foree until abrogated by congress, and, in the mean time, it 
will be the duty of the governor, and all the other terrtoriad 
officers, as well as of the president, to take Care that they are 
faithfully executed. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, B. F. BUTLER, 

The bon. John Forsyth, secretary of slute of the U. States. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 
OF WILLIAM AYRES WITH GEN. NARRISON. 
Harrisburgh, Nov. 1T, 1835. 

Dear sir: I have been requested by some of your anti-ma 
sonic friends, to address you in relation to your letter to Messrs. 
Wallace and Shoch, members of the state anti-masoniec com- 
mittee. It is believed that you have been misunderstoed, by 
some, in reference to the latter part of your letter, and it is be- 
lieved that this misunderstanding arises from a misconception 
of the objects of the anti-masonic party on your part, and a 
misapplication of the meaning of two or three passages of your 
letter on the part of the anti-masona. 

By some, your letter has been construed to mean, that it is 
unconstitutional for the people to use the ballot box for the 
suppression of what they deem dangerous to equal rights. 
That it likewise denies the right of people to instruct their 
agents to perform what they themselves have a right to do. 

i have been requested to say, that although anti-masons, 
consider masonry, from the nature of the obligations imposed 
upon its members, as exhibited by judicial testimony, at vari- 
ance with equal rights, yet their party is not based, as has been 
sometimes alleged,;upon the principle of indiseriminate pro- 
scription. [tis not a war against masons, but the existence of 
the association. Those only are deemed unworthy of being 
put into public trusts, by the people or executive appointment, 
who consider their obligations to masonry as paramount to the 
laws of the country, and what every citizen owes to civil so- 
ciety. 

It is not expected or desired by anti-masons, in this section 
of the country, that the powers of the general government, or 
any of ita departments, should be exercised to suppress mason- 
ry. The appointing power is the only one, in the hands of the 
executive, for the correction of evils which attacht hemselves 
to the qualifications of applicants for office. I should be happy 


Yours, 
WILLIAM AYRES. 


to receive your views in relation to the foregoing. 
with great respect, 


Gen. William H. Harrison. 
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REPLY. 
Cincinnati, 20th Nov. 1835. 

My pear sir: I received last evening your letter of the llth 
instant. {am ata loss tu conceive upon what fair principle of 
construction my letter to the president and secretary of the 
central anti-masonic committee, could be considered as a de- 
nunciation of the anti-masonic party. If my language will 
bear that meaning, it is certainly the very reverse of what [ in- 
tended to convey by it. ‘To deny the right of the people to 
form associations to correct ANY EXisTING ABUSES, not im- 
mediately cognizable by law, would deny them one of the most es- 
sential rights, which in the grant of powers to their agents, they 
have reserved to themselves. It is equally impossible, that I 
could have intended to say, that the people had no right to in- 
struct their agents, considering that during my whole political 
life, [ have been the open and decided advocate of that right. 
{ not only believe that the representative is bound by the de- 
clared will of his constituents, but to conform his acts as far as 
possible to what he believes to be their wishes, although not 
communicated by any express instruction. For my seutiments 
on this subject, contained in an address to the electors of the 
Ist congressional district of Ohio, some years ago, | was most 
severely criticised by many of the federal editors of that period, 
and by none more so than my friend C. Hammond. You may 
have seen in one of his late papers, when defending me against 
the charge of federalism, he asserts that I always maintained 
“the right of instruction, and other follies of the Jeffersonian 
school.’? 

Lest I should be misunderstood also in another particular, I 
must take leave to say, that whilst l deny the right of the gene- 
ral government, or any of its departments, to interfere with the 
concerns of the people, in relation to their party principles, or 
party movements in all cases where the laws of the union are 
not violated, | cannot be supposed to mean that it is not the 
duty of the appointing power, ST'RICTLY TO INQUIRE 
INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF THOSE WHO ARE CAN- 
DIDATES FOR OFFICE. For my own part, I hesitate not 
to say, that I would as soon think of appointing to an office un- 
der this republic, one of the sprigs of English nobility—a scion 
from the pure tory stock of the house of Eldon, or Lowther, or 
Jenkinson, or Wellesley, as an American citizen who would as- 
sert his right to enter into any ENGAGEMENT or COMBI- 
NATION, which would release him from his paramount obliga- 
tions of duty to the CONSTITUTION and LAWS of his coun- 
try. Lam, dear sir, with great regard, your humble servant, 


W. H. HARRISON, 

William Ayres, esq. 

GEORGIA LEGISLATURE. 
From a correspondent of the Savannah Georgian. 
Milledgeville, November 24th, 1835. 

I send you by first mail a copy of the report of the joint coin- 
mittee on the abolition question, as reported this morning in 
both branches of the general assembly. Lt was, I learn, unani- 
mously adopted in commitice. 

REPORT. 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the go- | 

vernor’s message as relates to Lhe movements of the abolition- 





ists of the north, have endeavored to bring to the consideration 
af the subject, that dispassionate deliveration ils) importance } 
demands and beg leave to make the following report. 

They would remark that the formation of our glorious union, | 
was a great experiment made by patriotism in the cause of 
civil liberty. Thus far successful, its resulis have been most 
beneficial, spreading with unexampled profusion over our ex- 
tensive country, blessings which distinguish her above all 
others. The offspring of common sufferings and common tri- 
umphs among the states, the preservation Of this union is de- 
pendant upon acommunity of sympathy and good feeling among 
their respective people. Any attempt by a portion of the peo- 
ple of one state to interfere, even indirectly, with the domestic 
institutions of another, bas the inevitable tendency to destroy 
that feeling—such attempt is an insult to the state aggrieved, 
and the motives which impelit, are at entire variance with 
that fraternal spirit which constitutes the people of these states, 
brethren of one great family. But when such attempts involves 
the safety of the people of a state—the robbery of their property | 
—the desecration of their constitutional rights—the violation of 
their domestic peace. Infatuation herself must admit that | 
such attempts persevered in, will inevitably convert: pre-ex- 
istent good feeling into deadly hostility, the certain conse 
quences of which are a sundered union, and all the horrors of 
civil commotion. That such attempt is being atthis time made 
by certain fanatics, by the distritution of pamphlets, prints, 
circulars, annuals, almanacs and every species of publication. 
you committee, with unmingled feelings of regret and indigna- 
tion, believe cannot admit of doubt, yet itis matter of heart-felt 
congratulation to the friends of the anion, that the general and 
spontaneous expression of feeling which has burst from the 
patriotisem and intelligence of the north, affords the cheering 








hope that her people are prepared to “frown indignantly upon 
the first dawning of every attempt, to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 
now link together the various parts.”’ 

But notwithstanding the manifestation of this spirit, the 
movements of the domestic fanatic and foreign emissary, and 
the insidious means to which they resort, are fraught with so 





much peril to ourselves, our families and our undoubted rights, 


that “stern necessity” and a just regard for the peace and 
roves 4 of our country demand, that the people of this state 
should in temperate, respectful, but determined language, de- 
clare theit unalterable determination to protect their domestic 
institutions, and constitutional rights, from all interference 
direct or indirect, from any and every quarter. Upon this 
point there can be no discussion—no compromise—no doubt. 
They found their rights upon the guarantee afforded by the 
constitution of the United States, and if the provisions of that 
charter are to be sacrificed to the spirit of fanaticism or the 
impulses of a false philanthrophy, calamity and ruin will soon 
overwhelm this now happy confederacy. Impressed with the 
importance of the duty which now devolves upen them at the 
present crisis, your committee, in addition to a bill in amend- 
ment of the law regulating slaves and free persons of color 
within this state, would respectfully submit the following re- 
solutions, with the single remark, thatif a rigor heretofore un- 
known to our domestic legislation, be found in the features of 
the bill they have introduced, it has been forced upon them by 
the movements of men, who assuming to be the friends, are 
indeed the most cruel enemies of those whom they have taken 
under their especial care, 

Ist. Resolved, That in this country, freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech, are sacred and invaluable rights—that in 
proportion to their sacredness and value, is the obligation to 
preserve them from the abuse of those who would prostitute 
them to the vile purpose of “enfeebling the sacred ties which 
now link together the various parts’ of this happy union. 

2d. Resoived, That the people of Georgia stand prepared to 
protect the domestic institutions of her sister states from the 
unauthorised interference of individuals or combinations within 
her limits. 

3d. Resolved, Thatthe perpetuity of this glorious union which 
has shed such blessings on us as a people is only to be insured 
by a strict adherence to the letter of the constitution which has 
guaranteed tous certain rights with which we will suffer no 
power to interfere—that it is deeply incumbent on the people of 
the north to crush the traitorous designs of the abolitionists, 
and that we look with confidence to such movements on their 
partas will effectually put an end to impertinent fanatical and 
disloyal interference with matters zettled by the constitution. 

4th. Resolved, That we hail the sentiments expressed by the 
resolutions of some of the recent meetings at the north upon 
the subject of abolition, as the evidence of the existence of a 
right spirit among the mass of our northern brethren, and a de- 
termination on their part to discharge the duties imposed upon 
eg by the constitution of their country and the exigencies of 
the time. 

Sth. Resolved, That the imperative duty devolves upon con- 
gress at the ensuing session so to modify the laws regulating 
the post office department, thatan establishment created for 
the convenicnce of the people, shall not be converted into the 
means of spreading servile war and civil strife among the states 
of this confederacy. 

6ih. Resolved, That the District of Columbia and the several 
territories of the United States are the common property of the 
people of these states—that the right of exclusive legislation in 
the former and the power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the latter which are vested in the 
congress of the United States, are derived from the constitu- 
tion, which recognises and guarantees the rights resulting from 
domestic slavery, and that any interference by that body with 
those rights will be unanthorised by, and contrary to, the epirit 
of that sacred charter of American liberty. 

7th. Resolved, That copies of the foregoing preamble and re- 
solutions be transmitted by his excelleney to the president of 
the United States, the governors of the respective states, and 


_ to the senators and representatives of this state in congress, 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Washington, December 4th, 1835. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 

Sir: I do not recollect to have seen the following com- 
munication in any of the newspapers of the present day, 
and if you shall think it of sufficient importance to chro- 
nicle, itis at your service. The power of the general 
government over the subject of internal improvement, is 
as expressly recognised, as in any message to congress 
from Mr. Adams. 

“ Monday, December 23d, 1811. 

“The following written message was received from the 
president of the United States by Mr. Coles, his seerctae 
ry: 

**To the senate and house of representatives of the U. S. 

**] communicate to congress copies of an act of the le- 
gislature of New York relating to a canal from the great 
lakes to Hudson river. In making the communication I 
consult the respect due to that state, in whose behalf the 
commissioners appointed by the act, have placed it in my 
hands for the purpose. 

“The utility of canal navigation is universally admit- 
ted. It is no less certain, that scarcely any country offers 
more extensive opportunities for that branch of improve- 
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ments than the United States, and none, perhaps, 
indacements equally persuasive, to make the most of 
them. The particular undertaking contemplated, by the 
state of New York, which marks an honorable spirit of 
enterprise, and comprises objects of national, as well as 
more limited importances, will recall the attention of 
congress to the signal advantages to be derived to the 
Dnited States, from a general system of internal commu- 
nication and conveyance; and suggest to their considera- 
tion whatever steps may be proper, on their part, towards 
its introduction and accomplishment. As some of those 
advantages have an intimate connection with the arrange- 
ments and exertions for the general security, it is ata 
period calling for those, that the merits of such a sys- 
tem, will be seen in the strongest lights. 
“JAMES MADISON. 

** Washington, December 23, 1811.” 

8 © Oem 

TWENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December 7. This being the day appointed for the meeting 
of the twenty-fourth congress, at its first session, towards 
noon the members of both houses who have arrived in the 
city attended in their respective chambers at the capitol, and 
proceeded to business. 

At 12 o’clock, the rice president of the United States took 
the chair as president of the senate. 

The following senators appeared in their seats: 

New Hampshire—{eaac Hill, Henry Hubbard. 

Maine—Etber Shepley, Benjamin Ruggles. 

Massachusetts—John Davis. [Absent—Mr. Webster.] 

Rhode Island—Asher Robbins, Nehemiah R. Knight. 

Connecticut—Gideon Tomlinson. One vacancy. 

Vermont—Samuel Prentiss, Benjamin Swift. 

New York—N. P. Tallmadge, Silas Wright, jr. 

New Jersey—Samuel L. Southard, Garrett D. Wall. 

Pennsylvania—Samuel McKean, James Buchanan, 

Delaware-—Jobhn M. Clayton, Arnold Naudain. 

Maryland—Joseph Kent. [Absent Mr. Goldsborough.] 

Virginia—John Tyler. [Absent—Mr. Leigh. ] 

North Carolina—Williec P. Mangum. [Absent—Mr. Brown.] 

South Carolina—[ Absent Messrs, Calhoun and Preston. ] 

Georgia—John P. King. [Absent—Mr. Cuthbert. } 

Kentucky—[ Absent—Messrs. Clay and Crittenden. ] 

Tennessee—Hugh 1.. White, Felix Grundy. 

Ohio—Thomas Ewing, Thomas Morris. 

Louisiana—Alexander Porter. One vacancy. 

Indiana—William Hendricks, John Tipton. 

Mississippi—John Black. One vacancy. 

Illinois—Elias K. Kane, John M. Robinson. 

Alabama—Gabriel Moore. [Absent—Mr. King. ] 

Missouri—Thomas H. Benton, Lewis F. Linn. 

The chair communicated the credentials of John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, and Nehemiah R. Knight, of Rhode Island, 
elected senators of the United States for six years from the 4th 
of March last. 

Mr. Southard presented the credentials of Garrett D. Wall, 
elected a senator from the state of New Jersey, for six years 
from the 4th of March last. 

Mr. Ewing presented the credentials of John Davis, elected a 
eenator from the state of Massachusetts for six years from the 
4th of March last. 

Mr. White stated that, although elected a senator from Ten- 
messee, by some neglect his credentials had not been trans- 
mitted; but as the fact of his election was known to the re- 
presentatives from the state, and as there was precedent for 
the qualification of a senator under such circumstances, he 
presumed there would be no objection to his taking his seat. 

The following senators were then qualified and took their 
seate: Messrs. Clayton, Hubbard, King, of Georgia, Robinson, 
White, Wall, Knight, Davis and Ruggles. 

Mr. Porter reminded the senate that at the close of the last 
session, a Committee was appointed on the subject of certain 
alterations in the arrangements of the senate chamber. A re- 
port had been made by that committee, of which he held a 
copy in his hand, but as it had not then been acted on for want 
of time, and the officers of the senate had, during the summer, 
made certain alterations in conformity with the resolution of 
ghe committee, it was necessary that the report should be at 
once considered. He accordingly moved that the senate proceed 
¢0 the consideration of the report. 


The report was then taken up, considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Regulation in relation to the senate chamber, the galleries and 
the reporters. 

The circular gallery shall be appropriated for the accommo- 
dation of dadies, and gentlemen accompanying them. 

The reporters shall be removed from the east gallery, and 
placed on the floor of the senate, under the direction of the se- 
cretary. 

No person, except members of the house of representatives, 
their clerk, heads of departments, treasurer, comptrotler, re- 
gister, auditor, postmaster general, presidents, secretary, chap- 
dains to congress, judges of the United States, foreign ministers 
@ad their secretaries, oflicers who by name have received, or 
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shall hereafter receive, the thanks of congress, for their gal- 
lantry and good conduct displayed in the service of their coun- 
try, the commissioners of the navy board, governor for the time 
being of any state or territory of the union, such gentlemen aa 
have been heads of departments or members of either branch 
of the legislature, and at the discretion of the president of the 
senate persons who belong to such Jegislatures of foreign go- 
vernments as are in amity with the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted on the floor of the senate. 

Mr. White offered the following resolutions, which were 
considered and agreed to: 

Ordered, That the secretary acquaint the house of represen- 
tatives that a quorum of the senate is assembled and ready to 
proceed to business, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the part of the 
senate to join such committee as may be appointed by the 
house of representatives, to wait on the president of the United 
States, and inform him that congress is assembled, and ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

On motion of Mr. Grundy, the senate ordered that the chair 
appoint the committee; 

And Mr. White and Mr. Knight were appointed a committee 
to wait on the president. 

Mr. Ewing rose and stated that he had, at the close of the 
last session, given notice that he should, early in the present 
session, ask leave to introduce a bill to settle and define the 
northern boundary of the state of Ohio. He gave notice that 
he should ask leave to introduce this bill on Monday next. 

A message was received from the house of representatives 
by Mr. Franklin, their clerk, in the following terms: 

Mr. President: 1 am directed to inform the senate that a quo- 
rum of the house of representatives has assembied; that James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, has been elected speaker thereof; and 
that it is now ready to proceed to business, The senate then 
adjourned. 

Lecember 8. Messrs. Leigh, of Va. Brown, of N. C. King, of 
Ala. Clay and Crittenden, of Ky. severally appeared and took 
their seats. 

The president’s annual message was then presented, and 
read—the reading occupied one hour and thirty-five minutes, 
An extra number was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Tomlinson announced the decease of his colleague, Mr. 
Smith, of Connecticut, in a very feeling manner, and the usual 
— in such cases, were ordered on the motion of Mr. 

wift. 

On motion of Mr Grundy the annual report of the secretary 
of the treasury was ordered to be printed, and the usual extra 
number was ordered; the reading having been dispensed with. 

After which the senate adjourned. 

December 9. The reading of the journal was dispensed with, 
and the senate, with the president and heads of department, at- 
tended the interment of the remains of Mr. Smith, of Con. 

December 10. The following message was received from the 
president of the United States: 

Washington, December 9, 1835. 
To the senate and house of representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: | herewith communicate, for the information of 
congress, a report of the secretary of war, with accompanying 
documents, showing the progress made during the present year 
in the astronomical observations made under the act of 14th of 
a 1832, relative to the northern boundary of the state of 

hio. 

The controversy between the authorities of the state of Ohio, 
and those of the territory of Michigan, in respect to this boun- 
dary, assumed, about the time of the termination of the last 
session of congress, a very threatening aspect and much care 
and exertion were necessary to preserve the jurisdiction of the 
territorial government under the acts of congress, and to pre- 
vent a forcible collision between the parties. The nature and 
course of the dispute, and the measures taken by the executive 
for the purpose of composing it, will fully appear in the accom- 
panying report from the secretary of state, and the documents 
therein referred to. 

The formation of a state government by the inhabitants of 
the territory of Michigan, and their application now pending to 
be admitted into the union, give additional force to the many 
important reasons which call for the settlement of this question 
by congress at their present session. 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Ordered to be printed, and referred. 


A message was also received from the president of the Unit- 
ed States, enclosing a report from the secretary of state, in 
obedience to resolutions of the senate, calling for the corres- 
pondence and instractions, not heretofore communicated, in 
relation to our negotiations with Spain. 

On motion of Mr, Prentiss, the message and documents were 
ordered to be printed, 

The chair laid before the senate the following communica- 
tions from the treasury depariment: 

ist. A report in reply to a resolution of the 3d of March last, 
directing a retarn of the amount of duties upon foreign mer- 
chandise imported into the United States, which were created 
or imposed by the act of May 19, 1828, as additional to the da- 
ties imposed before that time and collected after the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and on or before the 3istof December in that year, de- 
signating the amount of such additional duties collected in each 
particular month, and the amount returned on debentures, &c. 
Ordered to be printed. 
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2d. A report in obedience to a resolution of the 29th January, 
directing @ retuta of the amount of duties assessed and paid on 
plains, kerseys ard Kendall cottons imported into the United 
States, which were ordered after the passage of the act of 14th 
July, 1832, and before the passage of the act of 2d March, 1833, 
Ordered to be printed. 

3d. A report from the treasurer of the United States, under 
the act to establish the treasury departinent, accompanying fair 
and accurate copies of the accounts settled in the office of the 
treasurer of the United States, during certain periods specified. 
Ordered to be prinied. | 

Mr. Benton presented the credentials of John Norvell and 
Lucius Lyon, elected senators for the term of six years from the 
4th of March last, from the territory of Michigan, and moved 
that the courtesy of the senate be extended to them by assign- 
ing seats to the new senators, in the customary mode under 
similar circumstances on the floor of the senate. 

Mr. Ewing stated that this was a new matter, brought before 
the senate for the first time this morning, and required perhaps 
some consideration. In order to afford a little time for consi- 
deration, and to examine the course of the senate, in similar 
circumstances, he moved, for the present, to lay the subject on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Other business attended to will appear in course. Aftera 
short time spent in executive business, the senate adjourned to 
Monday. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday, Dec. 7. Atl2o’clock the house was called by the 
clerk of the late honee in the last congress; and it appeared, on 
calling over the roll, that the following members were present, 
viz: 

From Maine. Jeremiah Bailey, George Evans, John Fair- 
field, Joseph Hall, Leonard Jarvis, Moses Mason, Gorham 
Parks, Francis O. J. Smith. 

New Hampshire. Benning M. Bean, Robert Burnes, Samuel 
Cushman, Franklin Pierce, Joseph Weeks. 

Massachusetts. John Quincy Adams, Nathaniel B. Borden, 
George N. Briggs, William B. Calhoun, Caleb Cushing, George 
Grennell, jr. Samuel Hoar, Abbott Lawrence, Levi Lincoln, 
Stephen C. Phiilips, John Reed. [Absent—William Jackson. ] 

Connecticut. Elisha Haley, Samuel Ingham, Andrew T. Jud- 
son, Lancelot Phelps, Isaac Toucey, Zalmon Wildman. 

Rhode Island. Dutee J. Pearce, William Sprague. 

Vermont. Heman Allen, Horace Everett, Hiland Hall, Hen- 
ry F. James, William Slade. 

New York. Samuel Barton, Samuel Beardsley, Abraham 
Bockee, Mathias J. Bovee, John W. Brown, C C. Cambre- 
leng, Graham H. Chapin, Timothy Childs, John Cramer, Ulys- 
ses F. Doubleday, Valentine Effner, Dudley Farlin, PhiloC. Ful- 
ler, William K. Fuller, Ransom H. Gillett, Francis Granger, Gi- 
deon Hard, Abner Hazettine, Hiram T. Hunt, Able Huntington, 
Gerrit Y. Lansing, George W. Lay, Gideon Lee, Joshua Lee, 
Stephen B. Leonard, Thomas C. Love, Abijah Mann, jr. Wil- 
liam Mason, John McKeon, Sherman Page, Joseph Revnolds, 
David Russell, William Seymour, Nicholas Sickles, William 
Taylor, Joel Turrill, Aaron Vanderpoel, Aaron Ward, Daniel 
Wardwell. [Absent—Eli Moore. 

New Jersey. Philemon Dickerson, Samuel Fowler, Thomas 
Lee, James Parker, Ferdinand 8. Schenck, William N. Shinn. 


Pennsylvania. Joseph B. Anthony, Michael W. Ash, John 
Banks, Andrew Beaumont, Andrew Buchanan, Geo. Cham- 
bers, William Clark, Edward Darlington, Harmar Denny, 
Jacob Fry, jr. James Harper, Samuel S. Harrison, Joseph Hen- 
derson, William Heister, Edward B. Hubley, Joseph R. Inger- 
soll, Johan Klingensmith, John Laporte, Henry Logan, Job 
Mann, Jesse Miller, Matthias Morris, Henry A. Muhlenberg, 
David Potts, jr. Joel B. Sutherland, David D. Wagener. [Ab- 
sent-—John Galbraith and Thomas M. T. McKennon. 

Delaware. John J. Milligan. 

Maryland. Benjamin C. Howard, Isaac McKim, James A. 
Pearce, John N. Steele, Francis Thomas, James Turner, Geo, 
C. Washington. [Absent—Daniel tosses 

Virginia. James H. M. Beale, James W. Bouldin, Natha- 
niel H. Claiborne, Walter Coles, Robert Craig, George E. Drom- 
goole, James Garland, Edward Lucas. John Y. Mason, Wil- 
liam McComas, Charles F. Mercer, William 8. Morgan, John 
M. Patton, John Roane, G. W. Hopkins, Joseph Johnaon, John 
W. Jones, George Loyall, John Robertson, John Taliaferro, 
Henry A. Wise. 

North Carolina, Jesse A. Bynum, Henry W. Connor, Ed- 
muad Deberry, James Graham, Micajah T. Hawkins, James J. 
MeKay, William Montgomery, Ebenezer Pettigrew, Abraham 
Rencher, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Jesse 
Speight, Lewis Williams. 

South Carolina. Robert B. Campbell, William J. Grayson, 
John K. Griffin, James H. Hammond, Francis W. Pickens, 
Henry LL. Pinckney, Jamea Rogers. [Absent—Richard J. Man- 
ning and W. Thompson, jr.] 

Georgia. Jvase F. Cleveland, John Coffee, Thomas Glase- 
cock, Seaton Grantland, Charles E. Haynes, Hopkins Holsey, 
Jabez Jackson, George W. Owens, George W. B. Towns. 

Alabama. Reuben Chapman, Joab Lawler, Francis S. Lyon, 
Joshua L. Martin. [Ahsent Dixon H. Lewis ] 

Louisiana, Weury Johnson. f[ Absent—Rice Garland and E. 
W. Ripley.) 
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Tennessee. John Bell, Samuel Bunch, Wm. B. Carter, Wm. 
C. Dunlap, John B. Forrester, Adam Huntsman, Cave John- 
son, Luke Lea, Abram P. Maury, Balie Peyton, James K. 
Polk, E. J. Shields, James Standiter. 

Kentucky. Chilton Allan, Lynn Boyd, John Calhoon, John 
Chambers, Richard French, Benjamin Hardin, James Harlan, 
Albert G. Hawes, Richard M. Johnson, Joseph R. Underwood, 
John White, Sherrod Williams. [Absent—W. J. Graves.]} 

Indiana. Ratliff Boon, John Carr, John W. Davis, Edward 
A. Hannegan, George L. Kinnard, Amos Lane, Jonathan Me- 
Carty. 

Missouri. William H. Ashley, Albert G. Harrison. 

Illinois. Zadock Casey, William L. May, John Reynolds. 

Mississippi. [Absent—the two members recently elected. ] 

Ohio. Wm. K. Bond, John Chaney, Thomas Corwin, Joseph 
H. Crane, Thomas L. Hamer, Elias Howell, Benjamin Jones, 
William Kennon, Daniel Kilgore, Sampson Mason, Jeremiah 
MclL.ene, William Patterson, Jonathan Sloane, David Spangler, 
Bellamy Storer, John Thompson, Samuel F, Vinton, Taylor 
Webster, Elisha Whittlesey. 

Delegate from Michigan. George W. Jones. 

Do. Arkansas. Ambrose H1. Sevier. 
Do. Florida. Joseph M. White. 


The call having been completed, and a quorum being ascer- 
tained to be prezent, the clerk stated that the next business in 
order would be, to proceed to the choice, by ballot, of a speaker 
of the house; and he was proceeding to put that question, when 

Mr. Patton, of Virginia, moved that the election of speaker 
should be made viva voce. 

The consideration of this motion was resisted in the outset 
by Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, and Mr. Williams, of North Caro- 
lina, on the ground that it presented a question not anticipated, 
of great importance; proposing a departure from uniform usage, 
which should net be made without greater deliberation thaa 
was practicable in the present inchoate condition of the house, 
and which could notin tact be accomplished without injurious 
delay in the organization of this body. 

To these gentlemen Mr. Patton replied, that he considered 
viva voce elections as most expedient, most consistent with the 
spirit of our institutions. Entertaining that opinion, and consi- 
dering the house free to choose a speaker in any way it thought 
proper, he should press his motion to a vote. 

Mr. Beardsley, of New York, took nearly the same ground. 
The manner of electing a speaker was not, it was true, pre- 
scribed by the constitution; but it had been established by 
usage, by unvaried custom. This body, being authorised to 
choose its speaker, had undoubtedly the power, whilst nnorgn- 
nized, to proceed to choose that officer either by ballot or viva 
voce, there being no limitation as to the mode of choice. The 
constitution being silent on this point, however, perhaps it 
would be the part of wisdom to follow the example which had 
been set to the house by its predecessors. For himself, he 
should individually prefer that the mode of election of speaker 
should be viva voce. But he perceived, and the house must see, 
that if this question be now entertained, a debate upon it will 
spin out the whole of this day, and of other days too, the clerk 
presiding, and the organization of the honse would be prevent- 
ed. not only for days, but it might be, for weeks. Mr. B. there- 
fore haped that the honorable member from Virginia would 
withdraw his motion, and the tYouse would at least proceed to 
elect a speaker in the usual manner, testing the principle in- 
volved in the motion, which he supposed was all that the gen- 
tleman desired, upon some other more favorable occasion, 

Mr. Patton said that he contd not foresee that his motion 
would lead to a protracted debate, if to any debate at all, or to 
any such result as had been deprecated by the gentleman from 
New York. He was himself prepared to vote upon it, and 
would therefore not withdraw it, nor debate it. 

It being required that the question on the motion, when 
taken, should be taken by yeas and nays; and the cletk, pro- 
ceeding to ascertain the sense of the house on that point— 


Mr. Wise, of Virginia, asked by what authority the clerk 
could put such a question at all to a body not organized, or to 
members not qualified. If he could put that question, he could 
put any other question; whilst he might with as good right put 
any question to the galleries as to the house before its members 
were qualified, 


Mr. Vanderpoel, of New York, said, that whenever the ques- 
tion of viva voce election of officers should come to the vote, he 
should probably vote in favor of it. But, at present, this house 
was not organized, and not in a situation to entertain a ques- 
tion, which, it would be recollected, had engaged the attention 
of the house for a week at the last session, and would hardly 
occupy less time if persisted in now. The question was an 
important one, involving the total change of an usage coeval 
with the government, in respect to which very opposite views 
were entertained by different gentlemen. He was, he repeat- 
ed, in favor of the change, but he was in favor of its being con- 
siderately and deliberately made, which could not be the eaze 
under present circumstances. He hoped, therefore, that the 
gentleman from Virginia would withdraw his motion. If the 


question was now to be gone into, he did not know but the 
house would have to appoint a temporary speaker, a modera- 
tor, or some officer of that description, to preside during the de- 
hate. He hoped, however, that the honse would be relieved 
from the necessity of entertaining so embarrassing a question, 
and that the gentleman would withdraw his motion. 
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Mr. Evans, of Maine, said, since the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia declined withdrawiug his motion, he must be allowed to 
remark, that the principle involved in it had been discussed at 
the last session of congress for many days, and, if it had not 
been put to rest then, would have been debated many days 
more. It was a matter not easily to be disposed of, nor ought 
itto be. It proposed a great change in the practice and usage 
of this house. [t was a question which, Mr. E. said, he was 
very unwilling to discuss now, but which he was not willing 
should be decided now or at any time, without discussion. For 
one, he was strongly against the change proposed to be made 
in the usage of the house; but, if it was to be made, it was not 
fit that it should be made hastily. And, as he was unwilling 
that the opening of the session should be delayed for several 
days by a discussion inevitable on such a question, he moved, 
Without meaning any disrespect to the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, in order to put the question at rest, to lay it on the table. 

Mr. Mercer had great doubt whether the clerk had any right 
to put such a question as that just moved. We are not (said 
he) a house of representatives: we bave examined no man’s 
credentials. Any member would have a right to make any 
other motion as well as this. A member might as well rise and 
move that the person elected a member of this house from the 
state of Michigan should be admitted to take his seat and vote 
for speaker; and sucli a question might be debated here fora 
long time, whilst the other house was organized and waiting 
for the organization of this house to proceed to business. Such 
a@ proceeding Mr. M. considered altogether irregular. 

Mr. Parker, of New Jersey, was of opinion that the usage of 
all former iime must ¥e considered law for the time present. 
By what right, said he, does the clerk call this house to order 
at the Opening of a new congress? By what right does he call 
the members over at the hour of 12?) There was no rule why 
the house should not be called over at 10 o’clock as well as at 
12; and yet it must be admitted that if any hundred and twenty 
members had met at 10 o’clock this morning, and chosen a 
speaker, it would have been accounted unlawful because con- 
trary to usage and to right. ‘he unvaried usage had estab ‘ish- 
ed acommon law on this subject, as morally binding as if it 
were written. A practice, thus established, could not, he said, 
be rightfully altered without full debate in a regularly consti- 
tuted house of representatives, 

Mr. Reed, of Massachusetts, said he was entirely unwilling 
to act upon this subject at this time, because he concurred in 
opinion with the gentleman. from New Jersey. Le did hope 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia would be with- 
drawn. The usage of this body, from its formation to the pre- 
sent day, ought to be a sufficient rule for the house to act upon, 
Mr. R. assured gentiemen that, if they supposed such a ques- 
tion as this could be decided to-day, they had very much mis- 
taken the matter. The principle embraced in it, he agreed 
with the gentleman, was of greal importance; but be differed 
from kim as to the decision that would be made upon it. The 
mode of election originally adopted, and always observed, was 
the true one. ‘The usage of fifty years, froin the foundation of 
the government, was a sufficient rule of action for the house, 
and ought to be adhered to. If the attempt were persisted in 
to change it, as now proposed, the question would be debated 
before it would be decided, for days or weeks; and before the 
end of that time, the house, as well as the country, would be 
of opinion that they were acting a singular part. 

Mr. Mann, of New York, rose to say that it was a mistake to 
suppose that the clerk of the house was now performing the 
functions of clerk by custom or assumption. He read the rule 
of the heuse, defining the duties of the clerk of the house, in 
whieh itis declared that the clerk for each congress should 
ecominue to act as clerk of the house of representatives until 
anothee should be appointed, &c. The acting clerk is, there- 
fore, cegulorly.and authoritatively in the discharge of his duty. 
Nr. M. added that, although in favor, upon principle, of chang- 
ing the mode of-electing officers of the house, he must, under 
present circhimstances, vote to lay the motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia on the table. 

Mr. Mercer said he had not expressed a doubt of the right of 
the clerk to act as clerk, but of his right to act as speaker of the 
house. 

The debate here ended. The motion of Mr. Evans was de- 
cided in the affirmative withouta count: and so the motion of 
Mr. Putton was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Beardsley then moved that the house proceed to the eiec- 
tion of a speaker, by ballot; and the motion was agreed to nem, 
con. 

Election of speaker. 

The house having proceeded to ballot for speaker, the tellers 
reported that there were 225 ballots, of which there were 

For James K. Polk, of Tennessee,......scceeecesecsvesselde 

For John Bell, of "Pennessee,......ccccccccessecsecseees Of 

Scattering and blanks,.... peccbeseseee @ 

Mr. Polk having a majority of the votes, was declared duly 
@iected epeaker of the twenty-fourth congress; and being con- 
ducted to the chair by Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, and Mr, 
Jarvis, af Maine, made his acknowledgments ia appropriate 
terms. 

Mr. Beardsley moved a resolution that Walter S. Franklin 
be appointed clerk of the house; which resolution was agieed 
to, nem. con. and Mr. F. was accordingly re-elected clerk. 

On motion of Mr. Coffee, it was 


Resolved, That the house do now proceed to the election of 
a printer for the house of representatives. 

After the adoption of the resolution, but before the house 
had proceeded to ballot, 

Mr. Whittlesey, of Ohio, suggested that if the printer was 
appointed under this naked resolution, and without reference 
to the joint resolutions providing for the election, prescribing 
prices, a bond to be given, &c. he would not be bound by the 
provisions, or subject to the responsibilities of the joint resolu- 
tion, &e. 

This suggestior gave rise toa discussion of some length, in 
which Messrs, Whittlesey, Adums, Robertson, Beardsley, Mann, 
of New York, Mercer, Mason, of Va. Everett and Ward, took 
part. To enable the house to remedy the difficulty, Mr. *Vhit- 
tlesey, in the course of the discussion, moved to reconsider the 
resolution which had been adopted; which motion was disa- 
greed to, and the debate was terminated by the adoption, by 
general consent, of an amendment directing that the election 
be conformable to the requisitions and terms of the joint reso- 
lution.* 

This difficulty having been removed, the house proceeded to 
ballot, when it appeared that there were 

Pe GPE Oe SPE eee aie Ube cececscececoodocetecasccc Ee 

SEEOS Gb MONON bcc ce coccce cs pececwsecsecnces sceseeat 
Ba Tk Eas vccbscnsnceseces cosbates onecnnoeéece OD 
BCA, occ veces ccsccs cccccccccccccccccccces 9 

So Blair & Rives were elected. 

The house then ordered the appointment of a committee to 
join the committee of the senate to wait on the president of 
the United States and announce the organization of the two 
houses, and then adjourned, 

Tuesday, Dec. 8. Messrs. Jackson, of Mass. and Galbraith 
appeared, were qualified, and took their seats. [Mr. Moore, of 
New York, is much indisposed at Philadelphia. } 

A message, in writing, was received from the president of 
the United States, by the hand of 2. J. Donelson, esq. his se- 
cretary, (which will be found in our pages to-day), und was 
read by the clerk. 

Fifteen thousand copies of the message, with the documents, 
and five thousand copies without, were ordered to be printed. 

The speaker laid before the house the annual report of the 
secretary of the treasury on the state of the finances. 

Fifteen thousand copies of this document were ordered to be 
printed. Adjourned 


Address of Mr. Polk on taking the speaker’s chair. 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives: 

In accepting the high station to which IT am called, by the 
voice of the assembled representatives of the people, 1 am 
deeply impressed with the high distinction which ia always 
conferred upon the presiding officer of this house, and with the 
weight of the responsibility which devolves upon him. With- 
outexperience in this place—called to preside over the delibe- 
rations ot this house, I feel that [ ought to invoke, in advance, 
the indulgent forbearance of its members, for any errors of 
judgment which may occur in the discharge of the new duties 
which will devolve upon me. Itshall be my pleasure to en- 
deavor to administer the laws which may be adopted for the 
government of the house, justly and impartially towards its 
members, and with a view to the preservation of that order 
which is indispensable to our character as a body, and to the 
promotion of the public interests. To preserve the dignity of 
this body, and its high character before the country, so far as 
shall depend upon its presiding officer, will be objects of my 
deepest solicitudes; and | am sure Lt shall have the co-operation 
and support of all its members, in the discharge of my duty, 
with a view te these objects. 

I return to you, gentlemen, my sincere acknowledgments for 
this manifestation of your confidence, in elevating me to this 
high station; and my ardent hope is, that our labors here may 
merit and receive the approbation of our constituents, and re- 
sult in the advancement of the public good, 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow citizens of the senate 
and house of representatives: 

In the discharge of wy official duty, the task again devolves 
upon me of communicating with a new congress. The retlec- 
tion Uiat the representation of the union has been recently re- 
newed, and that the constitutional term of its service will ex- 
pire with my own, heightens the solicitude with which I shall 
attempt to lay before it the state of our national concerns, and 
the devout hope which I cherish, that its labors to improve 
them may be crowned with success 

You are assembled at a period of profound interest to the 
American patriot. The unexampled growth and prosperity of 
our country, having given us a rank in the seale of nations 
which removes all apprehension of danger to our integrity and 
independence from external foes, the career of freedom is be- 
fore us, with an earnest from the past, that, if true to ourselves, 
there can be no formidable obstacle in the future, to its peace- 
ful and uninterrupted pursuit. Yet, in proportion to the disap- 
pearance of those apprehensions which attended our weakuess, 


*It was Mr. Robertson’s motion for reconsideration, which 
was negatived, and not Mr. Whittlesey’s. Mr. W. first made 








the motion, but afterwards withdrew it, when it was renewed 
by Mr. R, 
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as once contrasted with the power of some of the states of the | 
old world, should we now ‘be solicitous as to those which be- 

long to the conviction, that it is to our own conduct we mitest 

look for the preservation of those causes, on which depend the 

excellence and the duration of our happy system of government. 

inthe example of other systems, founded on the will of the 

people, we trace to internal dissention the influeuces which 

have so often blasted the hopes of the friends of freedom. The 

social elements, which were strong and successful when united 

against external danger, failed in the more difficult task Of pro- 
perly adjusting their own internal organization, and thus gave 
way the great principle of sel-government. Let us trust that 
this admonition will never be forgotten by the government or 

the people of the United States; and that the testimony which 
our experience thus far holds out to the great buman family, of 
the practicability and the blessings of free government will be 
confirmed in all time te come, 

We have but to look at the state of our agriculture, manu fac- 
tures and commerce, and the unexainpled increase of our po- 
pulation, to feel the magnitude of the trust committed to us, 
Never, in any former period of our history, have we had greater 
reason than we now have, to be thankful to Divine Providence 


for the blessings of health and general prosperity. Every branch | 


of labor we see crowned with the most abundant rewards: in 
every element of national resources and wealth, and of indivi- 
dual comfort, we witness the most rapid and solid improve- 
snents. With no interruptions to this pleasing prospect at home, 
which will not yield to the spirit of harmony and good will that 
so strikingly pervades the mass of the people in every quarter, 
amidst all the diversity of interest and pursuits to which they. 
are attached: and with no cause of solicitude in regard to our 
external affairs, which will not, it is hoped, disappear before 
the principles of simple justice and the forbearance that mark 
our intercourse with foreign powers—we have every reason to 
feel proud of our beloved country. 

The general state of our foreign relations has not materially 
changed since my last annual message. 

In the settlement of the question of the north eastern boun- 
dary, little progress has been made. Great Britain bas declined 
acceding to the proposition of the United States, presented in 
accordance with the resolution of the senate, unless certain 
preliminary conditions were adiwitted, which Ldeemed incompa- 
tible with a satisfactory and rightful adjustinent of the contro- 
versy. Waiting for some distinct proposal from the government 
of Great Britain, which has been invited, | can only repeat the 
expression of my confidence, that with the strong mutual dis- 
position which [ believe exists, to make a just arrangement, 
this perplexing question can be setiled with a due regard to the 
well-founded pretensions and pacific policy of all the parties to 
it. Eveats are frequently occurring on the north eastern fron- 
tier, of a character ta impress upon all the necessity of a speedy 
and definitive termination of the dispute. This consideration, 
added to the desire common to both, to relieve the liberal and 
friendly relations so happily existing between the two countries 
from all embarrassment, will, no doubt, have its just influence 
upon both. 

Our diplomatic intercourse with Portugal has been renewed, 
and itis expected that the claims of our citizens, partially paid, 
will be fully satisfied as soon as the condition of the queen’s 
government will permit the proper attention to the subject of 
them. That government bas, f am happy to inform you, mani- 
fested a determination to act upon the liberal principles which 
have marked our commercial policy—the happiest effects upon 
the future trade between the United States and Portugal, are 
anticipated from it, and the time is not thought to be remote 
when a system of perfect reciprocity will be established. 

The instalments due under the convention with the king of 
the ‘I'wo Sicilies, have been paid with that scrupulous fidelity 
by which his whole conduct has been characterized, and the 
hope is indulged, that the adjustment of the vexed question of 
our claims will be followed by a more extended and mutually 
beneficial intercourse between the two countries. 

The internal contest still continues in Spain. Distinguished 
as this struggle has unhappily been, by incidents of the most 
sanguinary character, the obligations of the late treaty of indem- 
nification with us, have been, nevertheless, faithfully executed 
by the Spanish government. 

No provision having been made at the last session of congress 
for the ascertainment of the claims to be paid, and the appor- 
tionment of the funds, under the convention made with Spain, 
I invite your early attention to the subject. The public evi- 
dences of the debt have, according te the terms of the conven- 
tion, and in the forms preseribed by it, been placed in the pos- 
session of the United States, and the interest, as it fell due, has 
been regularly paid upon them. Our commercial intercourse 
with Cuba stands as regalated by the act of congress. No re- 
cent information has been received as to the dispozition of the 
government of Madrid on this subject, and the lamented death 
of eur recently appointed minister, on his way to Spain, with 
the pressure of their affairs at home, render it scarcely probable 
that any change is to be looked for during the coming year. 
Further portions of the Florida archives have been sent to the 
United States, although the death of one of the commissioners, 
ata critical moment, embarrassed the progress of the delivery 
ofthem. The higher officers of the local government have re- 
cently shown an anxious desire, in compliance with the orders 
fron: the parent government, to facilitate the selection and de- 
livery of all we have a right to claim. 
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Negotiations have been opened at Madrid, for the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace between Spain and such of the Spanish 
American governments of this hemisphere, as bave availed 
themselves of the intimation given to all of them, of the dispo- 
sition of Spain to treat upon the basis of their eutire indepen- 
dence. H isto be regretted, that simultaneous appointments, 
by all, of ministers to negotiate with Spain, had not been made; 
the negotiation itself would have been simplified, and this long- 
standing dispute, spreading overa large portion of the world, 
would have been brought to a more speedy conclusion, 

Our political and commercial relations with Austria, Prussia, 
Sweden and Denmark, stand on the usual favorable bases. One 
of the articles of our treaty with Russia, in relation to the trade 
on the north west coast of America having expired, instructions 
have been given to our minister at St. Petersburgh to negotiate 
arenewal of it. The long and unbroken amity between the 
two governments gives every reason for supposing the article 
will be renewed, if stronger motives do not exist lo prevent it 
than, with our view of the subject, can be anticipated here. 

I ask your attention to the message of my predecessor at the 
Opening of the second session of the nineteenth congress, rela- 
live to our commercial intercourse with Holland, and to the 
documents connected with that subject, communicated to the 
house of representatives on the 10th of January, 1825, and 18th 
January, 1827. Coinciding in the opinion of my predecessor, 
that Holland is not, under the regulations of her present system, 
entitled to liave her vessels and their cargoes received into the 
United States on the footing of American vessels and cargoes, 
as regards duties of tonnage and impost, a respect for his refer- 
ence of it to the legislature, has alone prevented me from acting 
on the subject. f should still have waited, without comment, 
for the action of congress, but recently a claim has been made 
by Belgian subjects to admission into our ports for their ships 
aud caigoes, on the same footing as American, with the allega- 
tion we could not dispute, that our vessels received in their 
ports the identical treatment shown to them in the ports of Hol- 
land, upon whose vessels no discrimination is made in the ports 
of the United States. Giving the same privileges, the Belgians 
expected the same benefits—benefits that were im fact enjoyed 
when Belgium and Holland were united under one government. 
Satisfied with the justice of their pretension to be placed on the 
same footing with Holland, I could not, nevertheless, without 
disregard to the principle of our laws, admit their claim to be 
treated as Ameticans; and at the same time a respeet for con- 
gress, to whom the subject had long sinee been referred, has 
prevented me from producing a just equality, by taking from the 
vessels of Holland privileges conditionally granted by acts of 
congress, althongh the condition upon which the grant was 
made, has, in my judgment, failed since 1822. I recommend, 
therefore, a review of the act of 1824, and such a modification 
of it as will produce an equality,on such terms as congress shall 
think best comports with our settled policy, and the obligations 
of justice to two friendly powers. 

With the sublime porte, and all the governments on the coast 
of Barbary, our relations continue to be friendly. The proper 
steps have been taken to renew our treaty with Morocco. 

The Argentine Republic has again promised to send, within 
the current year, a minister to the United States. 

A convention with Mexico for extending the time for the ap- 
pointinent of commissioners to run the boundary tine has been 
concluded, and will be submitted to the senate. Recent events 
in that country have awakened the liveliest solicitude in the 
United States. Aware of the strong temptations existing, and 
powerful inducements held out to the citizens of the United 
States, to mingle in the dissentions of our immediate neighbors, 
instructions have been given to the district attorneys of the 
United States, where indications warranted it, to prosecute, 
without respect to persons, all who might attempt to violate the 
obligations of our neutrality: while, at the same time it has been 
thought necessary to apprise the government of Mexico that we 
should require the integrity of our territory to be scrupulously 
respected by both parties. 

From our diplomatic agents in Brazil, Chili, Peru, Central 
America, Venezuela and N. Granada, constant assurances are 
received of the continued good understanding with the govern- 
ments to which they are severally accredited. With those go- 
vernments upon which our citizens have valid and acenmulating 
claims, scarcely an advance towards a settlement of them is 
made, owing mainly to their distracted state, or to the pressure of 
imperative domestic questions. Our patience has been, and will 
probably be still further severely tried; but our fellow citizens 
whose interests are involved, may confide in the determination 
of the government to obtain for them, eventually, ample retri- 
bution. 

Unfortunately, many of the nations of this hemisphere are 
still sel-tormented by domestic diszentions. Revolution sue- 
ceeds revolution, injuries are committed upon foreigners engag- 
ed in lawful pursuits, much time elapses before a government 
sufficiently stable is erected to justify expectation of redress— 
ministers are sent und received, and before the discussions of 
past injuries are fairly begun, fresh troubles arise; but too fre- 
quently new injuries are added to the old, to be discussed toge- 
ther, with the existing government, after it has proved its abili- 
ty to sustain the assaults made upon it, or with its successor, if 
overthrown. If this unhappy condition of things continues 





much longer, other nations will be under the painful necessity 





of deciding whether justice to their suffering citizens does not 
require a prompt redress of injuries by their own power, with- 
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Out waiting for the establishment of a government competent 
— enduring enough to discuss and tu make satisfaction for 
them. 

Since the last session of congress, the validity of our claims 
upon France, as liquidated by the treaty of 1831, has been ac- 
knowledged by both branches of her legislature, and the money 
has been appropriated for their discharge; but the payment is, L 
regret to inform you, still withheld. 

A briet recapitulation of the most important incidents in this 
protracted controversy, will show how utterly untenable are the 
grounds upon which this course is attempted to be justified. 

On entering upon the duties of my station, | found the United 
States an unsuccessful applicant to the justice of France, for 
the satisfaction of claims, the validity of which was never ques- 
tionable, and has now been most solemnly admitted by France 
herself. The antiquity of these claims, their high justice, and 
the aggravating circumstances out of which they arose, are too 
familiar to the American people to require description. It is 
sufficient to say that, for a period of ten years and upwards, our 
commerce was, with but little interruption, the subject of con- 
stant aggressions on the part of France—aggressions, the ordi- 
nary features of which were condemnations of vessels and car- 
g0es under arbitrary decrees, adopted in contravention, as well 
of the laws of nations, as of treaty stipulations; burnings on the 
high seas; and seizures and confiscations, under special impe- 
rial rescripts, in the ports of other nations occupied by the ar- 
mies, or under the control of France. Such, it is now conced- 
ed, ig the character of the wrongs we suffered—wrong?, in many 
cases, sO flagrant, thateven their authors never denied our right 
to reparation. Of the extent of these injuries, some conception 
may be formed from the fact, that after the burning of a large 
amount at sea, and the necessary deterioration, in other cases, 
by long detention, the American property so seized and sacrific- 
ed at forced sales, excluding what was adjudged to privateers, 
before or without condemnation, brought into the French trea- 
sury upwards of twenty-four millions of francs, besides large 
custom house duties. 

The subject had already been an affair of twenty years’ unin- 
terrupted negotiation, except for a short time, when France 
was overwhelmed by the military power of united Europe. 
During this period, whilst other nations were extorting from 
her, payment of their claims at the point of the bayonet, the 
United States intermitted their demand for justice, out of 
respect to the Oppressed condition of a gallant people, to 
whom they felt under obtigations for fraternal assistance in 
their own days of suffering and of peril. The bad effects of 
these protracted and unavailing discussions, as well upon our 
relations with France as upon our national character, were ob- 
vious; and the line of duty was to my mind equally so. This 
was, either to insist upon the adjustment of our claims within 
a reasonable period, or to abandon them altogether. I could 
not doubt, that by this course, the interests and honor of both 
countries would be best consulted. Instructions were there- 
fore given in this spirit to the minister who was sent out once 
more to demand reparation. Upon the meeting of congress, in 
December, 1829, I felt it my duty to speak of these claims, and 
the delays of France, in terms calculated to call the serious at- 
tention of both countries to the subject. The then French mi- 
nistry took exception to the message, on the ground of its con- 
taining a menace, under which it was not agreeable to the! 
French government to negotiate. The American minister, of | 
his own accord refuted the construction which was attempted 
to be put upon the message, and, at the same time, called to 
the recollection of the French ministry, that the president’s 
message was a communication addressed, not to foreign go- 
vernments, but to the congress of the United States, in which 
it was enjoined upon him, by the constitution, to lay before that 
body information of the state of the union, comprehending its 
foreign as well as its domestic relations; and that if, in the dis- 
charge of this duty, he felt it incumbent upon him to summon 
the attention of congress, in due time, to what migbt be the pos- 
sible consequences of existing difficulties with any foreign go- 
vernment, he might fairly be supposed to do so, under a sense 
of what was due from him ina frank communication with ano- 
ther branch of his own government, and not from any intention 
of holding a menace over a foreign power. The views taken by 
him received my approbation, the French government wags sa- 
tisfied, and the negotiation was continued. It terminated in 
the treaty of July 4, 1831, recognising the justice of our claims, 
in part, and promising payment to the amount of twenty-five 
millions of francs, in six annual instalments. 


The ratifications of this treaty were exchanged at Washing- 
ton, on the 2d of February, 1832, and in five days thereafter it 
was laid before congress, who immediately passed the acts ne- 
cessary, On Our part,to secure to France the commercial ad- 
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vantages conceded to her in the compact. The treaty had pre- 
viously been solemnly ratified by the king of the French, in 
terms which are certainly not mere matters of form, and of | 
which the translation is as follows: “‘We, approving the above | 
convention, in all and each of the dispositions which are con- 

tained in it, do declare, by ourselves, as well as by our heirs | 


and successors, that it is accepted, approved, ratified and con- 
firmed; and by these presents, signed by our hand, we do ac- | be 


cept, approve, ratify and confirm it; promising, on the faith and 
word of a king, to observe it, and to cause it to be observed in- 
violably, without ever contravening it, or suffering it to be con- 
travened, directly or indirectly, for any cause, or under any pre- 
tence whatsocver.”’ 
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Official information of the exchange of ratifications in the U. 
States reached Paris whilst the chambers were in session. The 
extraordinary,and to us injurious, delays of the French govern- 
ment, in their action upon the subject of its fulfilment, have 
beer heretofore stated to congress, and I have no disposition to 
enlarge upon them here. It is sufficient to observe that the 
then pending session was allowed to expire without even an 
effort to obtain the necessary appropriations; that the two suc- 
ceeding Ones were also suffered to pass away without any thing 
like a serious attempt to obtain a decision upon the subject; 
and that it was not until the fourth session, almost three years 
after the conclusion of the treaty, and more than two years af- 
ter the exchange or ratifications, that the bill for the execution 
of the treaty was pressed to a vote and rejected. 


In the mean time, the government of the United States, hav- 
ing full confidence that a treaty entered into and so solemnly 
raufied by the French king, would be executed in good faith, 
and not doubting that provision would be made for the payment 
of the first instalment, which was to become due on the second 
day of February, 1833, negotiated a draft for the amount through 
the bank of the United States. When this draft was presented 
by the holder, with the credentials required by the treaty to au- 
thorise him to receive the money, the government of France al- 
lowed it to be protested. In addition to the injury in the non- 
payment of the money by France, conformably to her engage- 
ment, the United States were exposed to a heavy claim on the 
part of the bank, under pretence of damages, in satisfaction of 
which that institution seized upon, and siill retains, an equal 
amount of the public moneys. Congress was in session when 
the decision of the chambers reached Washington; and an im- 
mediate communication of this apparently final decision of 
France not to fulfil the stipulations of the treaty, was the course 
naturally to be expected from the president. ‘The deep tone of 
dissatisfaction which pervaded the public mind, and the corres- 
pondent excitement produced in congress by only a general 
knowledge of the result, rendered it more than probable, thata 
resort to immediate measures of redress would be the conse- 
quence of calling the attention of that body to the subject,— 
Sincerely desirous of preserving the pacific relations which had 
so long existed between the two countries, | was anxious io 
avoid this course if I could be satisfied, that by doing so, nei- 
ther the interest nor the honor of my country would be compro- 
mitted. Without the fullest assurances upon that point, I could 
not hope to acquit myself of the responsibility to be incurred, in 
suffering congress to adjourn without laying the subject belore 
them. ‘Those received by me were believed to be of that cha- 
racter. 


That the feelings produced in the United States by the news 
of the rejection of the appropriation, would be suchas I have 
described them to have been, was foreseen by the French go- 
vernment, and prompt measures were taken by it to prevent 
the consequences. The king,in person, expressed through our 
minister at Paris, hia profound regret at the decision of the 
chambers, and promised to send, forthwith, a national ehip, with 
despatches to his minister here, authorising him to give such 
assurances as would satisfy the government and people of the 
United States, that the treaty would yet be faithfully executed 
by France. The national ship arrived, and the minister receiv- 
ed his instructions. Claiming to act under the authority deriv- 
ed from them, he gave to this government, in the name of his, 
the most solemn assurances, that as soon after the new elec- 
tions as the charter would permit, the French chambers would 
be convened, and the attempt to procure the necessary appro- 
priations renewed: that all the constitutional powers of the king 
and his ministers should be put in requisition to accomplish the 
object; and he was understood, and so expressly informed by 
this government at the time, to engage, that the question should 
be pressed to a decision at a period sufficiently early to permit 
information of the result to be communicated to congress at the 
commencement of their next session. Relying upon these as- 
surances, | incurred the responsibility, greatas | regarded it to 
be, of suffering congress to seperate without communicating 
with them upon the subject. 


The expectations justly founded upon the promise thus so- 
lemnly made to this government by that of France, were not 
realized. The French chambers met on the 31st of July, 1834, 
soon after the election; and although our minister in Paris urg- 
edthe French ministry to bring the subject before them, they 
declined doing so. He next insisted that the chambers, if pro- 
rogued without acting on the subject, should be reassembled at 
a period so early that their action on the treaty might be known 
in Washington prior to the meeting of congress. ‘This reasona- 
ble request was not only declined. but the chambers were pro- 
rogued to the 29th of December, a day so late that their deci- 
sion, however urgently pressed, could not, in all probability, be 
obtained in time to reach Washington before the necessary ad- 
journment of congress by the constitution. The reasons given 
by the ministry for refusing to convoke the chambers at an ear- 
lier period, were afterwards shown not to be insuperable, by 
their actual convocation on the lst of December, under a spe- 
cial call, for domestic purposes—which fact, however, did not 
come known to this government until after the commence- 
ment of the last session of congress. 

Thus disappointed in our just expectations, it became my im- 
perative duty to consult with congress in regard to the expedi- 


_eney of a resort to retaliatory measures, in care the stipntations 


of the treaty should not be speedily complied with; and to re- 
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commend such as in my judgment, the occasion called for. To 
this end, an unreserved communication of the case, in all its 
aspects, became indispensable. ‘To have shrunk, in making it, 
from saying all that was necessary to its correct understanding, 
and that the truth would justify, for fear of giving offence to 
others, would have been unworthy of us. To have gone, on 
the other hand, a single step further, for the purpose of wound- 
ing the pride of a government and people with whom we had so 
many motives for cultivating relations of amity and reciprocal 
advantage, would have been unwise and improper. Adimonish- 
ed by the pastof the difficulty of making even the simplest state- 
ment of our wroogs, without disturbing the sensibilities of those 
who had, by their position, become responsible for their redress, 
and earnestly desirous of preventing further obstacles from that 
source, | went out of my way to preclude a construction of the 
message, by which the recommendation that was made to con- 
gress might be regarded as a menace to France, in not only dis- 
avowing such a design, but in declaring that her pride and her 
power were too well known to expect any thing from her fears. 
The message did not reach Paris until more than a month after 
the chambers had been in session; and such was the insensibi- 
lity of the ministry to our rightful claims and just expectations, 
that our minister had been informed that the matter, when in- 
troduced, would not be pressed as a cabinet measure. 

Although the message was not officially communicated to the 
French government, and notwithstanding the declaration to the 
contrary which it contained, the French ministry decided to 
consider the conditional recommendation of reprisals, a menace 
and an insult, which the honor of the nation made it incumbent 
on them to resent. The measures resorted to by them to evince 
their sense of the supposed indignity, were, the immediate re- 
call of their minister at Washington, the offer of passports to 
the American minister at Paris, and a public notice to the legis- 
lative chambers that all the diplomatic intercourse with the U. 
States had been suspended. 

Having, in this manner, vindicated the dignity of France, 
they next proceeded to illustrate her justice. To this end,a 
bill was immediately introduced into the chamber of deputies, 
proposing to make the appropriations necessary to carry into 
effect the treaty. As this bill subsequently passed into a law, 
the provisions of which now constitute the main subject of dif- 
ficulty between the two nations, it becomes my duty, in order 
to place the subject before you in a clear light, to trace the his- 
tory of its passage, and to refer, with some particularity, to the 
proceedings and discussions in regard toit. The minister of 
finance in his opening epeech, alluded to the measures which 
had been adopted to resent the supposed indignity, and recom- 
mended the execution of the treaty as a measure required by 
the honor and justice of France. He, as the organ of the minis- 
try, declared the meszage, so long as it had not received the 
sanction of congress, a mere expression of the personal opinion 
of the president, for which neither the government nor people 
of the United States were responsible, and that an engagement 
had been entered into, for the fulfilment of which the honor of 
France was pledged. Entertaining these views, the single con- 
dition which the French ministry proposed to annex to the pay- 
ment of the money, was, that it should not be made until it was 
ascertained that the government of the United States had done 
nothing to injure the interests of France; or, in other words, 
that no steps had been authorised by congrezs of a hostile cha- 
racter towards France. 

What the disposition or action of congress might be, was then 
unknown to the French cabinet. But, on the 14th of January, 
the senate resolved that it was, at that time, inexpedient to 
adopt any legislative measures in regard to the state of affairs 
between the United States and France, and no action on the 
subject had oecurred in the house of representatives. These 
facts were known in Paris prior to the 28th of March, 1835, 
when the committee, to whom the bill of indemnification had 
been referred, reported it to the chamber of deputies. That 
committee substantially re-echoed the sentiments of the minis- 
try, declared that congress had set aside the proposition of the 
president, and recommended the passage of the bill, without 
any other restriction than that originally proposed. Thus was 
it known to the French ministry and chambers, that if the posi- 
tion assumed by them, and which had been so frequently and 
solemnly announced as the only one compatible with the honor 
of France, was maintained, and the bill passed as originally 
proposed, the money would be paid, and there would be an end 
uf this unfortunate controversy. 


But thie cheering prozpect was soon destroyed by an amend- 
ment introduced into the bill at the moment of its passage, pro- 
viding that the money should not be paid until the French go- 
vernment had received satisfactory explanations of the presi- 
dent’s message, of the 2d December, 1834; and what is still 
more extraordinary, the president of the council of ministers 
adopted this ainnendment, and consented to its incorporation in 
the bill. In regard to a supposed insult which had been formal- 
ly resented by the recall of their minister, and the offer of pass- 
ports to ours, they now, for the first time, proposed to ask ex- 
planations. Sentiments and propositions, which they had de- 
clared could not justly be imputed to the government or people 
of the United States, are set up as obstacles to the performance 
ofan act of conceded justice to that government and people. 
They had declared that the honor of France required the fulfil- 
ment of the engagement into which the king had entered, 
unless congress adopted the reeommendations of the mesr- 
sage. They ascertained that congress did not adopt them, and 
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yet that fulfilment is refused, unless they first obtain from the 
president €xplanations of an opinion characterized by them- 
selves as personal and inoperative. 

The conception that it was my intention to menace or insult 
the government of France, is as unfounded, as the attempt to 
extort from the fears of that nation what her sense of justice 
may deny, would be vain and ridiculous. But the constitution 
of the United States imposes on the president the duty of laying 
before congress the condition of the country, in its foreign and 
domestic relations, and of recommending such measures as may, 
in his opinion, be required by its interests. From the perform- 
ance of this duty he cannot be deterred by the fear of wound- 
ing the sensibilities of the people or government of whom it may 
become necessary to speak; and the American people are in- 
capable of submitting to an interference, by any government on 
earth, however powerful, with the free performance of the do- 
mestic duties which the constitution has imposed on their pub- 
lic functionaries. The discussions which intervene between 
the several departments of our government belong to ourselves; 
and, for any thing said in them, our public servants are only 
responsible to their own constituents, and to each other. If, in 
the course of their consultations, facts are erroneously stated, 
or unjust deductions are made, they require no other induce- 
ment to correct them, however informed of their error, than 
their love of justice, and whatis due to their own character; 
but they can never submit to be interrogated upon the subject, 
as a matter of right, by a foreign power. When our discussions 
terminate in acts, our responsibility to foreign powers com- 
mences, not as individuals, but as a nation. The principle 
which calls in question the president for the language of his 
message, would equally justify a foreign power in demanding 
explanation of the language used in the report of a committee, 
or by a member in debate. 

This is not the first time that the government of France has 
taken exception to the messages of American presidents. Pre- 
sident Washington, and the first president Adams, in the per- 
formance of their duties to the American people, fell under the 
animadversions of the French directory. The objection taken 
by the ministry of Charles X, and removed by the explanations 
made by our minister upon the spot, has already been adverted 
to. When it was understood that the ministry of the present 
king took exception to my message of last year, putting a con- 
struction upon it which was disavowed on its face, our late 
minister at Paris, in answer to the note which first announced 
a dissatisfaction with the language used in the message, made 
a communication to the French government under date of the 
29th of January, 1835, calculated to remove all impressions 
which an unreasonable susceptibility had created. He repeat- 
ed, and called the attention of the French government to, the 
disavowal contained in the message itself, of any intertion to 
intimidate by menace—he truly declared that it contained, and 
was intended to contain, no charge of ill faith against the king 
of the French, and properly distinguished between the right to 
complain, in unexceptionable terms, of the Omission to exe- 
cute an agreement, and an accusation of bad motives in with- 
holding such execuuon—and demonstrated, that the necessa- 
ry use of that right ought not to be considered as an offensive 
imputation. Although this communication was made without 
instructions, and entirely on the minister’s own responsibility, 
yet it was afterwards made the act of this government by my 
full approbation, and that approbation was officially made 
known on the 25th of April, 1835, to the French government. 
It, however, failed to have any effect. The law, after this 
friendly explanation, passed with the obnoxious amendment, 
supported by the king’s ministers, and was finally approved by 
the king. 


The people of the United States are justly attached to a pa- 
cific system in their intercourse with foreign nations. It is 
proper, therefore, that they should know whether their govern- 
ment has adhered to it. In the present instance, it has been 
carried to the utmost extent that was consistent with a becom- 
ing self-respect. The note of the 29th of January, to which I 
have before alluded, was not the only one which our minister 
took upon himself the responsibility of presenting, on the same 
subject, and in the same spirit. Finding that it was intended 
to make the payment of a just debt dependent on the perform- 
ance of a condition which he knew could never be complied 
with, he thought it a duty to make ancther attempt to convince 
the French government, that whilst self-respect and regard to 
the dignity of other nations would always prevent us from 
using any language that ought to give offence, yet we could 
never admit a right in any foreign government to ask explana- 
tions of, or to interfere in any manner in, the communications 
which one branch of our public councils made with another: 
that in the present case, no such language had been used, and 
that this had in a former note been fully and voluntarily stated, 
before it was contemplated to make the explanation a condi- 
tion: and that there might be no misapprehension, he stated 
the terms used in that note, and he officially informed them 
that it had been approved by the president; and that, therefore, 
every explanation which could reasonably be asked, or honor- 
ably given, had heen already made—that the contemplated 
measure had been anticipated by a voluntary and friendly de- 
claration, and was therefore not only useless, but might be 
deemed offensive, and certainly would not be complied with, 
ifannexed as a condition. 

When this latter communication, to which I specially invite 
the attention of congress, was laid before me, I entertained the 
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hope that the means it was obviously intended to afford, of an 
honorable and speedy adjustment of the difficulties between 
the two nations, would have been accepted; and [ therefore 
did not hesitate to give it my sanction and full approbation. 
This was due to the minister who had made himself responsi- 
ble for the act; and it was published to the people of the United 
States, and is now laid before their representatives, to show 
how far their executive has gone in its endeavors to restore a 
good understanding between the two countries. It would 
have been, at any time, communicated to the government of 
France, had it been officially requested. 


The French government having received all the explanation 
which honor and principle permitted, and which could in rea- 
son be asked, it was hoped it would no longer hesitate to pay 
the instalments now due. ‘The agent authorised to receive the 
money was instructed to inform the French minister of his rea- 
diness to do so. In reply to this notice, he was told that the 
money could not then be paid, because the formalities required 
by the act of the chambers had not been arranged. 

Not having received any official communication of the inten- 
tions of the French government, and anxious to bring, as far 
as practicable, this unpleasant affair to a close before the meet- 
ing of congress, that you might have the whole subject before 
you, I caused our charge d’affaires at Paris to be instructed to 
ask for the final determination of the French government; and 
in the event of their refusal to pay the instalments now due, 
Without further explanations, to return to the United States. 


The result of this last application has not yet reached us, but 
is daily expected. That it may be favorable is my sincere 
wish. France having now, through all the branches of her go- 
vernment, acknowledged the validity of our claims, and the 
obligation of the treaty of 1831; and there reaily existing no 
adequate cause for further delay, will, at length, it may be 
hoped, adopt the course which the interests of both nations, 
not less than the principles of justice, so imperiously require. 
The treaty being once executed on her part, little will remain 
to disturb the friendly relations of the two countries; nothing, 
indeed, which will not yield to the suggestions of a pacific and 
enlightened policy, and to the influence of that mutual good 
will and of those generous recoliections, which we may confi- 
dently expect will then be revived in all their ancient force. 
In any event, however, the principle involved in the new 
aspect, Which has been given to the contraversy, is so vitally 
important to the independent administration of the government, 
that it can neither be surrendered nor compromitted, without 
national degradation. I hope it is unnecessary for me to say, 
that such a sacrifice will noi be made through any agency of 
mine. The honor of my country shall never be stained by an 
apology from me, for the statement of truth and the perform- 
ance of duty; nor can I give any explanation of my official acts, 
except such as is due to integrity and justice, and consistent 
with the principles on which our institutions have been framed. 
Thia determination will, | am confident, be approved by my 
constituents. I have, indeed, studied their character to but 
little purpose, if the sum of twenty-five millions of franes will 
have the weight of a feather, in the estimation of what apper- 
tains to their national independence: and if, unhappily, a dif- 
ferent impression should at anv time obtain in any quarter, 
they will, 1 am sure, rally round the government of their 


choice with alacrity and unanimity, and silence forever the de- 
grading imputation. 


Having thus frankly presented to you the circumstances 
which, since the last session of congress, have occurred in this 
interesting and important matter, with the views of the execu- 
tive in regard to them, itis at this time only necessary to add, 
that whenever the advices, now daily expected from our 
charge d’affaires shall have been received, they will be made 
the subject of a special communication. 

The condition of the public finances was never more flatter- 
ing than at the present period. 


Since my last annual communication, all the remains of the 
public debt have been redeemed, or money has been placed in 
deposite for this purpose, whenever the creditors chouse to re- 
ceive it. All the other pecuniary engagements of the govern- 
ment have been honorably and promptly fulfilled, and there will 
be a balance in the treasury, at the close of the present year, 
of about nineteen millions of dollars. It is believed, that afler 
meeting all outstanding and unexpended appropriations, there 
will remain near eleven millions to be applied to any new ob- 
jects which congress may designate, or to the more rapid exe- 
cution of the works already in progress. In aid of these ob- 
jects, and to satisfy the current expenditures of the ensuing 
year, itis estimated that there will be received, from various 
sourees, twenty millions more in 1836. 

Should congress make new appropriations, in conformity 
with the estimates which will be submitted from the proper de- 
partments, amounting to about twenty-four millions, still the 
available surplus, at the close of the next year, after deducting 
all unexpended appropriations, will probably be not less than 
six millions. This sum can, in my judgment, be now usefully 
applied to proposed improvements in our navy yards, and to 
new natiqnal works, which are not enumerated in the present 
estimates, or to the more rapid completion of those already be- 
gun. Either would be constitutional and useful, and would 
render unnecessary any attempt in our present peculiar condi- 
tion, to divide the surplus revenue, orto reduce it any faster 
than will be effected by the existing laws. In any event, as 
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the annual report from the secretary of the treasury will enter 
into details, showing the probability of some decrease in the 
revenue during the next seven years, and a very considerable 
deduction in 1842, it is not recommended that congtess should 
undertake to modify the present tariff,so as to disturb the 
principles on which the compromise act was passed. Taxa- 
tion on some of the articles of general consumption, which are 
not in competition with our own productions, may be, no 
doubt, so diminished as to lessen to some extent the source of 
this revenue; and the same object can also be assisted by more 
liberal provisions for the subjects of public defence, which, in 
the present state of our prosperity and wealth, may be expect- 
ed to engage your attention. If, however, after satisfying all 
the demands which can arise from these sources, the unex- 
pended balance in the treasury should still continue to increase, 
it would be better to bear with the evil until the great changes 
contemplated in our tariff laws have occurred, and shall enable 
us to revise the system with that care and circuimspection 
which are due to so delicate and important a subject. 

It is certainly our duty to diminish, as far as we can, the 
burdens of taxation, and to regard all the restrictions which 
are impozed on the trade and navigation of our citizens as 
evils which we shall mitig’ .« whenever we are not prevented 
by the adverse legislation and policy of foreign nations, or 
those primary duties which the defence and independence of 
our country enjoin upon us. That we have accomplished 
much towards the relief of our citizens by the changes which 
have accompanied the payment of the public-debt, and the 
adoption of the present revenue laws, is manifest from the fact, 
that compared with 1833, there is a diminution of near twenty- 
five millions in the last two years, and that our expenditures, 
independently of those for the public debt, have been reduced 
near nine millions during the same period. Let us trust, that 
by the continued observance of economy, and by harmonizing 
the great interests of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, 
much more may be accomplished to diminish the burdens of go- 
vernment, and to increase still further the enterprise and the pa- 
triotic affection of all classes of our citizens, and all the mem- 
bers of our happy confederacy. As the data which the secreta- 
ry of the treasury will lay before you, in regard to our finan- 
cial resources, are full and extended, and will afford a safe 
guide in your future calculations, I think it unnecessary to of- 
fer any further observations on that subject here. 


a _ 


“Among the evidences of the increasing prosperity of the 


country, not the least gratifying is that afforded by the receipts 
from the sales of the public lands, which amount,in the pre- 
rent year, to the unexpected sum of $11,000,000. This circum- 
stance attests the rapidity with which agriculture, the first and 
most important occupation of man, advances and contributes 
to the wealth and power of our extended territory. Being still 
of the opinion that it is our best policy, as far as we can, con- 
sistently with the obligations under which those lands were 
ceded to the United States, to promote their speedy settlement, 
I beg leave to call the attention of the present congress to the 
suggestions I have offered respecting it, in my former messa- 
ges. 

The extraordinary receipts from the sales of the public lands 
invite you to consider what improvements the land system, 
and particularly the condition of ihe general land office, may 
require. At the time this institution was organized, near a 
quarter of a century ago, it would probably have been thought 
extravagant to anticipate, for this period, such an addition to 
its business as has been produced by the vast increase of those 
sales, during the past and present years. It may also be ob- 
served, that since the year 1812, the land offices and surveying 
districts have been greatly multiplied, and that numerous legis- 
lative enactments, from year to year since that time, have im- 
posed a great amountof new and additional duties upon that 
Office; while a want of a timely application of force, commen- 
surate with the care and labor required, has caused the increas- 
ing embarrassment of accumulated arrears in the different 
branches of the establisment. 

These impediments to the expedition of much duty in the ge- 
neral land office induce me to sumbit to your judgment, whe- 
ther some modification of the laws relating to its organization, 
or an organization of a new character, be not called for, at the 
present juncture, to enable the office to accomplish all the ends 
of its institution with a greater degree of facility and prompti- 
tude than experience has proved to be practicable, under exist- 
ing regulations. The variety of the concerns, and the magni- 
tude and complexity of the details occupying and dividing the 
attention of the commissioner, appear to render it difficult, if 
not impracticable, for that officer, by any possible assidnity, to 
bestow on all the multifarious snbjects, upon which he is eall- 
ed to act, the ready and careful aitention due to their respec- 
tive importance, unless the legislature shall assist him by a law 
providing, or enabling him to provide, for a more regular and 
economical distribution of labor, with the incident responsibi- 
lity, among those employed under his direction. The mere 
manual operation of affixing his signature to the vast number 
of decuments issuing from his office, subtracts so largely from 
the time and attention claimed by the weighty and complicated 
subjects daily accumulating in that branch of the public service, 
as to indicate the strong necessity of revising the organic law of 
the establishment. It will be easy for congress, hereafter, to 


proportion the expenditure on account of this branch of the ser- 
vice to its real wants, by abolishing, from time to time, the of- 
fices which can be dispensed with. 
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The extinction of the public debt having taken place, there 
is no tonger any use for the offices of commissioners of loans 
and of the sinking fund. I recommend, therefore, that they be 
abolished, and that proper measures be taken for the transfer 
to the treasury department, of any funds, books and papers, 
connected with the operations of those offices; and that the 
proper power be given to that department for closing, finally, 
any portion of their business which may remain to be settled. 

It is also incumbent on congress, in guarding the pecuniary 
interests of the country, to discontinue, by such a law as was 
passed in 1812, the receipt of the bills of the bank of the United 
States in payment of the public revenue; and to provide for the 
designation of an agent, whose duty it shall be to take charge 
of the books and stock of the United States in that institution, 
and to close all connection with it, after the the 3d of March, 
1836, when its charter expires. {In making provision in regard 
to the disposition of this stock, it will be cssential to define, 
clearly and strictly, the duties and powers of the o‘ficer charged 
with that braneh of the public service. 


It will be seen by the correspondence which the secretary of 
the treasury will lay before you, that notwithstanding the large 
amount of the stock which the United States hold in that in- 
stitution, no information has yet been communicated which 
willenable the government to anticipate when it can receive 
any dividends, or derive any benefit from it. 

Connected with the condition of the finances, and the flou- 
rishing state of the country in all its branches of industry, it is 
pleasing to witness the advantages which have been already 
derived from the recent laws regulating the value of the gold 
comage. These advantages will be more apparentin the course 
of the next year, when the branch mints authorised to be es- 
tablished in North Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana, shall have 
gone into operation, Aided, as it is hoped they will be, by 
further reforms in the bankng systems of the states, and. by 
judicious regulations on the part of congress, in relation to the 
custody of the public moneys, it may be confidently anticipated 
that the use of gold and silver, as a circulating medium, will 
become general in the ordinary transactions connected with 
the labor of the country. The great desideratum,in modern 
times, is an efficient check upon the power of banks, prevent- 
ing that excessive issue of paper whence arise those fluctua- 
tions in the standard of value, which render uncertain the re- 
wards of labor. It was supposed by those who established the 
bank of the United States, that from the credit given to it from 
the custody of the public moneys, and other privileges, and the 
precautions taken to guard against the evils which the country 
had suffered in the bankruptcy of many of the state institutions 
of that period, we should derive from that institution all the 
security and benefits of a sound currency, and every good end 
that was attainable under that provision of the constitution 
which authorises congress alone Lo coin money and regulate the 
vaiue thereof, But it is scarcely necessary now to say that these 
anticipations have not been realized. After the extensive em- 
barrassinent and distress recently produced by the bank of the 
United States, from which the country is now recovering, ag- 
gravated as they were by pretensions to power which defied 
the public authority, and which, if acquiesced in by the people, 
would have changed the whole character of our government, 
every candid and intelligent individual must admit that, for the 
attainment of the great advantages of a sound currency, we 


must look to a course of legislation radically different from that 
which created such an institution. 


In considering the means of obtaining so important an end, 
we must set aside all calculations of temporary convenience, 
and be influenced by those only which are in harmony with 
the true character and the permanent interests of the republic. 
We must recur to first principles, and see what itis that has 
prevented the legislation of congress and the states, on the 
subject of currency, from satisfying the public expectation, and 
realizing results corresponding to those which have attended 
the action of our system when truly consistent with the great 
principle of equality upon which it rests, and with that spirit 
of forbearance and mutual concession, and generous patriotisin, 
which was originally, and must ever continue to be, the vital 
element of our union. 


On this subject fi am sure that I cannot be mistaken, in ascrib- 
ing our want of success to the undue continuance which has 
been afforded to the spirit of monopoly. All the serious dangers 
which our system has yet encountered, may be traced to the 
resort to implied powers, and the use of corporations clothed 
with privileges, the effect of which is to advance the interests 
of the few at the expense of the many. We have felt but one 
class of these dangers exhibited in the contest waged by the 
bank of the United States against the government, for the last 
four years. Happily, they have been obviated for the present 
by the indignant resistance of the people; but we should recol- 
lect that the principle whence they sprung is an ever active 
one, which will not fail to renew its efforts in the same and in 
other forms, so long as there is a hope of success, founded 
either on the inattention of the people, or the treachery of their 
representatives, tothe subtile progress of its influence. The 
bank is, in fact, but one of the fruits ofa system at war with the 
genius of all our institutions—a system founded upon a political 
creed, the fundamental principle of which is a distrust of the 
popular will as a safe regulator of political power, and whose 
great ultimate object, and inevitable result, should it prevail, 
is the consolidation of ail power in our system in one central 
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government. Lavish public disbursements, and corporations 
with exclusive privileges, would be its substitutes for the origi- 
nal, and, as yet, sound checks and balances of the constitution 
—the means by whose silent and secret operation a contro} 
would be exercised by the few over the political conduct of the 
many, by first acquiring that control over the labor and earn- 
ings of the great body of the people. Wherever this spirit has 
effected an alliance with political power, tyranny and despotism 
have been the fruit. If itis ever used for the ends of govern- 
ment, it has to be incessantly watched, or it corrupts the sources 
of the public virtue, and agitates the country with questions 
unfavorable to the harmonious and steady pursuit of its true 
interests, 

We are now to see whether, in the present favorable condi- 
tion of the country, we cannot take an effectnal stand agains# 
this spirit of mouopoly, and practically prove, in respect to the 
currency as well as other important interests, that there is no 
necessity for so extensive a resort to it as that which has been 
heretofore practised. ‘The experience of another year has con- 
firmed the utter fallacy of the idea that the bank of the United 
States was necessary as a fiscal agent of the government. With- 
out its aid, as such, indeed in dispite of all the embarrassment it 
wasin its power to create, the revenue has been paid with 
punctuality by our citizens; the business of exchange, both fo- 
reign and domestic, has been conducted with convenience; 
and the circulating medium has been greatly improved. By 
the use of the state banks, which do not derive their chartera 
from the general government, and are pot controled by its 
authority, itis ascertained that the moneys of United States 
can be collected and disbursed without loss or inconvenience, 
and that all the wants of the community, in relation to ex- 
change and curreney, are supplied as well as they have ever 
been before. If, under circumstances the most unfavorable to 
the steadiness of the money market, it has been found that the 
considerations on which the bank of the United States rested 
its claim to the public favor, were imaginary and groundless, it 
cannot be doubted that the experience of the future will be 
more decisive against them. 

It has been seen, that, without the agency of a great money- 
ed monopoly, the revenue can be collected, and conveniently 
and safely applied to all the purposes of the public expenditure. 
ltis also ascertained, that instead of being necessarily made 
to promote the evils of an unchecked paper system, the ma- 
pagement of the revenue can be made auxiliary to the reform 
which the legislatures of several of the states have already 
commenced in regard to the suppression of small bills; which 
has only to be fostered by proper regulations on the part of 
congress, tO secure a practical return, to the extent required 
for the security of the eurrency, to the constitutional medium, 
Severed from the government as political engines, and not 
susceptible of dangerous extension and combination, the state 
banks will not be tempted, nor will they have the power which 
we have seen exercised, to divert the public funds from the 
legitimate purposes of the government. ‘The collection and 
custody of the revenue being, on the contrary, a source of 
credit to them, will increase the security which the states pro- 
vide fora faithful execution of their trusts, by multiplying the 
scrutinies to which their operations and accounts will be sub- 
jected. Thus disposed, as well from interest as the obligations 
of their charters, it cannot be doubted that such conditions as 
congress may see fit to adopt respecting the deposites in these 
institutions, with a view to the gradual disuse of the small 
bills, will be cheerfully complied with; and that we shall soon 
gain, in place of the bank of the Uited States, a practical 
reform in the whole paper system of the country. If, by this 
policy, We can ultimately witness the suppression of all bank 
bills below twenty dollars, itis apparent that gold and silver 
will take their place, and beeome the principal circulating me- 
dium in the common business of the farmers and mechanies of 
the country. The attainment of such a resnit will form an 
/era in the history of our country which will be dwelt upon 

with delight by every true friend of its liberty and indepen- 
dence. It will lighten the great tax which our paper system has 
so long collected from the earnings of labor and do more to 
revive and perpetuate those habits of economy and simplicity 
which are so congenial to the character of republicans, than 
all the legisiation which has yet been attempted. 

To this subject I feel that I cannot too earnestly invite the 
especial attention of congress, without the exercise of whose 
authority, the opportunity to accomplish so much publie good 
must pass unimproved. Deeply impressed with its vital im- 
portance, the executive has taken all the steps within bis con- 
stitutional power, to guard the public revenue, and defeat the 
expectation which the bank of the U. States indulged, of re- 
newing and perpetuating its monopoly, on the ground of its ne- 
cessity as a fiscal agent, and as affording a sounder currency 
than could be obtained without such an institution. In the per- 
formance of his duty much responsibility was incurred which 
would have been gladly avoided, if the stake which the publie 
had in the question could have been otherwise preserved. Al- 
theneh clothed with the legal authority, and supported by pre- 
cedent, | was aware that there was, in the act of the removal 
of the deposites, a liability to excite that sensitiveness to exe- 
cutive power which it is the characteristic and the duty of free- 
men to indulge: but I relied on this feeling, also, directed by 
patriotism and intelligence, to vindicate the conduet which, in 
the end, would appear to have been called for by the best in- 
terests of my country. The apprehensions nature! to this feel- 
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ing, that there may have been a desire, through the instrumen- 
tality of that measure, to extend the executive influence, or that 
it may have been prompted by motives not sufficiently free from 
ainbition, were nut overlooked. Under the operation of our in- 
stitutions, the public servant who is culled on to take a step of 
high responsibility, should feel in the freedom which gives rise 
to such apprehensions, his highest security. When unfounded, 
the attention which they arouse, and the discussions they ex- 
cite, deprive these who induige them, of the power to do harm: 
when just, they but hasten the certainty with which the great 
body of our citizens never fail to repel an attempt to procure 
their sanction to any exercise of power inconsistent with the 
jealous maintenance of their rights. Under such convictions, 
and entertaining no doubt that my constitutional obligations 
demanded the steps which were taken in reference to the re- 
moval of the deposites, it was impossible for me to be deterred 
from the path of duty, by a fear that my motives could be mis- 
judged, or that political prejudices could defeat the just conside- 
ration of the merits of my conduct. The resulthas shewn how 
safe is this reliance upon the patriotic temper and enlightened 
discernment of the people. ‘hat measure has now been be- 
fore them, and has stood the test of all the severe analysis 
which its general importance, the interests it affected, and the 
apprehensions it excited, were calculated to produce: and it now 
remans for congress to consider what legislation has become 
necessary in consequence, 

I need only add to what I have, on former occasions said, on 
this subject generally, that in the regulations which congress 
may prescribe respecting the custody of the public moueys, it 
is desirable that as little discretion as may be deemed consist- 
ent with their safe keeping should be given to the executive 
agents. No one can be more deeply impressed than I am with 
the soundness of the doctrine which restrains and limits, by 
specific provisions, executive discretion, as far as it can be 
done consistently with the preservation of its constitutional 
character. In respect to the control over the public money, 
this doctrine is peculiarly applicable, and is in harmony with 
the great principle which [ felt [ was sustaining in the contro- 
versy with the bank of the United States; which has resulted 
in severing, to some extent, a dangerous connexion between a 
moneyed and political power. ‘I'he duty of the legislature to 
define, by clear and positive enactment, the nature and extent 
of the aculion which it belongs to ihe executive to supermtend, 
springs out of a policy analagous to that which enjoins upon alli 
the branches of the federal government an abstinence from the 
exercise of powers not clearly granted. In such a government, 
possessing Only limited and specific powers, the spirit of its ge- 
neral administration caunot be wise or just, when it Opposes 
the reference of all doubtful points to the great source of au- 
thority, the states and the people; whose number and diversi- 
fied relations, securing them against the influences and excite- 
ments which may mislead their agents, make them the safest 
depository of power. In its application to the executive, with 
reference to the legislative branch of the government, the same 
rule of action should make the president ever anxious to avoid 
the exercise of any discretionary authority, which can be regu- 
lated by congress. The biases which may operate upon bin 
will not be so likely to extend to the representatives of the peo- 
ple in that body. 

In my former messages to congress, I have repeatedly urged 
the propriety of lessening the discretionary authority lodged in 
the various departments, but it has produced no effect, as yet, 
except the discontinuance of extra allowances in the army and 
navy, and the substitution of fixed salaries in the latter. I[t is 
believed that the same principles could be advantageously ap- 
plied, in all cases, and would promote the efficiency and eco- 
nomy of the public service, at the same time that greater satis- 
faction and more equal justice would be secured to the public 
officers generally. 

The accompanying report of the secretary of war will put 
you in possession of the operations of the department confided 
to his care, in all its diversified relations, during the past year. 

I am gratified in being able to inform you that no occurrence 
has required any movement of the military force, except such 
as is common to a state of peace. ‘The services of the army 
have been limited to their usual duties at the various garrisons 
upon the Atlantic and inland frontier, with the exceptions stated 
by the secretary of war. Our small military establishment ap- 
pears to be adequate to the purposes for which itis maintain- 
ed, and it forms a nucleus around which any additional force 
may be collected, should the public exigencies unfortunately 
require any increase of our military means. 

The various acts of congress which have been recently pass- 
ed in relation to the army, have improved its condition and 
have rendered its organization more useful and efficient. It is 
atali times in a state for prompt and vigorous action, and it 
contains within itself the power of extension to any useful 
limit; while, at the same time, it preserves that knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, which education and experience 
alone can give; and which, if not acquired and preserved in 
time of peace, must be sought under great disadvantages in 
time of war. 

The duties of the engineer corps press beavily upon that 
branch of the service; aud the public interest requires an addi- 
tion to its strength. ‘The nature of the works in which the offi- 
cers are engaged render necessary professional knowledge and 
experience, and there is no economy in committing to them 
more duties than they can perform, or in assigning these to 
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other persons temporarily employed, and too often, of neces- 
sity, without all the qualifications which such service demands, 
I recommend this subject to your attention, and also the propo- 
sition submitted at the last session of congress, and now renew- 
ed, for a reorganization of the topographical corps. This reor- 
ganization can be effected without any addition to the present 
expenditure, and with much advantage to the public service. 
The branch of duties which devolves upon these officers is at 
all times interesting to the community, and the information 
furnished by them is useful in peace and in war. 

Much loss and inconvenience have been experienced in con- 
sequence of the failure of the bill containing the ordinary ap- 
propriations for fortifications, which passed one branch of the 
national legislature at the last session, but was lost in the 
other. This failure was the more regretted, not only because 
it necessarily interrupted and delayed the progress of a system 
of national defence, projected immediately aiter the last war, 
and since steadily pursued, but also because it contained a 
contingent appropriation inserted in accordance with the views 
of the executive in aid of this important object, and other 
branches of the national defence, some portions of which might 
have been most usefully applied during the past season. I in- 
vite your early attention to that part of the report of the secre- 
tary of war which relates to this subject, and recommend an 
appropriation sufficiently liberal to accelerate the armament of 
the fortifications, agreeably to the proposition submitted by 
him, and to place our whole Atlantic seabord in a complete 
state of defence. A just regard to the permanent interests of 
the country evidently requires this measure, but there are also 
other reasons which, at the present juncture, give it peculiar 
force, and make it my duty to call to the subject your special 
consideration. 

The present system of military education has been in opera- 
tion sufficiently long to test its usefulness, and it has given to 
the army a valuable body of officers. It is not alone in the im- 
provement, discipline and operation of the troops, that these 
officers are employed, they are also extensively engaged in the 
administrative and fiscal concerns of the various matters con- 
fided to the war department; in the execution of the staff duties 
usually appertaining to military organization; in the removal of 
the Indians, andin the disbursement of the various expendi- 
tures growing out of our Indian relations; in the formation of 
roads, and in the improvement of harbors and rivers; in the 
construction of fortifications; in the fabrication of much of the 
materiel required for the public defence; and in the preserva- 
tion, distribution and accountability of the whole; and in other 
miscellaneous duties not admitting of classification. 

These diversified functions embrace very heavy expenditures 
of public money, and require fidelity, science and business ha- 
bits in their execution; and a system which shall secure these 
qualifications is demanded by the public interest. That this 
object has been, in a great measure, obtained by the military 
academy, is shewn by the state of the service, and by the 
prompt accountability which has generally followed the neces- 
sary advances. Like all other political systems, the present 
mode of military education, no doubt, has its imperfections, 
both of principle and practice; but I trust these can be improved 
by rigid inspections, and by legislative scrutiny, without de- 
stroying the institution itseif. 


Occurrences, to which we as well as all other nations are 
lable, both in our internal and exteinal relations, point to the 
necessity of an efficient organization of the militia. I am again 
induced, by the importance of the subject, to bring it to your 
attention. To ceppress domestic violence, and to repel foreign 
invasion, should these calamities overtake us, we must rely, in 
the first instance, upon the great body of the community, whose 
will has instituted, and whose power must support, the govern- 
ment. A large standing military force is not consonant to the 
spirit of our institutions, nor to the feelings of our countrymen; 
and the lessons of former days, and those also of our own times, 
show the danger, as well as the enormous expense, of these 
permanent and extensive military organizations. That just 
medium which avoids an inadequate preparation on one hand, 
and the danger and expense of a large force on the other, is 
what our constituents have a right to expect from their govern- 
ment. This object can be attained only by the maintenance of 
a sinall military force, and by such an organization of the phy- 
sical strength of the country as may bring this power into ope- 
ration, whenever its services are required. A classification of 
the population offers the most obvious means of effecting this 
organization. Such a division may be made as will be just to 
all, by transferring each, at a proper period of life, from one 
class to another, and be calling first for the services of that 
class, whether for instruction or aetion, which, from age, is 
qualified for the duty, and may be called to perform it with least 
injury to themselves or to the public. Shonld the danger ever 
become so0 imminent as to require additional force, the other 
classes in succession would be ready for the call. And if, in 
addition to this organization, voluntary associations were en- 
couraged, and inducements held out for their formation, our 
militia would be in a state of efficient service. Now, when we 
are at peace, is the proper time to digest and establish a practi- 
cable system. The object is certainly worth the experiment, 
and worth the expense. Noone appreciating the blessings of a 
republican government, can object to his share of the burden 
which such a plan may impose. Indeed, a moderate portion of 


the national funds could scareely be better applied than in ear- 
rying into effect and continuing such an arrangement, and in 
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giving the necessary elementary instruction. We are happily 
at peace with all the world. A sincere desire to continue so, 
and a fixed determination to give no just cause of offence to 
other nations, furnish, unfortunately, no certain grounds of ex- 
pectation that this relation will be uninterrupted, With this 
determination to give no offence is associated a resolution, 
equally decided, tamely to submit to none. The armor and the 
attitude of defence afford the best security against those colli- 
sions which the ambition, or interest, or some other passion of 
nations, not more justifiable, is liable to produce. In many 
countries, it is considered unsafe to put arms into the hands of 
the people, and to instruct them in the elements of military 
knowledge. That fear can have no place here, when it is re- 
collected that the people are the sovereign power. Our govern- 
ment was instituted, and is supported, by the ballot box, not by 
the musket. Whatever changes await it, still greater changes 
must be made in our social institutions, before our political 
system can yield to physical force. In every aspect, therefore, 
in which | can view the subject, [ am impressed with the im- 
portance of a prompt and efficient organization of the militia. 

The plan of removing the aboriginal people who yet remain 
within the settled portions of the United States, to the country 
weat of the Missiasippi river, approaches its consummation. It 
was adopted on the most mature consideration of the condition 
of this race, and ought te be persisted in till the object is ac- 
complished, and prosecuted with as much vigor as a just re- 
gard to their circumstances wilt permit, and as fast as their 
consent can be obtained, All preceding experiments for the 
improvement of the Indians have faited. It seems now to be 
an established fact, that they cannot live in contact with a ci- 
vilized community and prosper. Ages of fruitless endeavors 
have, at length, brought us to a knowledge of this principle of 
intercommunication with them. The past we cannot recall, 
but the future we can provide for. Independently of the treaty 
stipulations into which we have entered with the various tribes 
for the usufructuary rights they have ceded to us, no one can 
doubt the moral duty of the government of the United States to 
protect, and, if possible, to preserve and perpetuate the scatter- 
ed remnants of this race, which are left within our borders. In 
the discharge of this duty, an extensive region in the west has 
been assigned for their permanent residence. It has been di- 
vided into districts and alloted among them. Many lave alrea- 
dy removed, and others are preparing to go; and with the ex- 
ception of two small bands, living in Ohio and Indiana, not ex- 
ceeding fifteen hundred persons, and of the Cherokees, all the 
tribes on the east side of the Mississippi, and extending from 
Lake Michigan to Florida, have entered into engagements 
which will lead to their transplantation. 

The plan for their removal and re-establishment is founded 
upon the Knowledge we have gained of their character and ha- 
bits, and has been dictated by a spirit of enlarged liberality. A 
territory exceeding in extent that relinquished, has been grant- 
ed to each tribe. Of its climate, fertility and capacity to sup- 
port an Indian population, the representations are highly favor- 
able. ‘l'o these districts the Indians are removed at the expense 
of the United States; and, with certain supplies of clothing, 
arms, Ammunition, and other indispensable articles, they are 
also furnished gratuitously with provisions for the period of a 
yearafter their arrival at their new homes. In that time, from 
the nature of the country, and of the products raised by them, 
they can subsist themselves by agricultural labor, if they choose 
to resort to that mode of life; if they do not, they are upou the 
skirts of the great prairies, where countless herds of buffalo 
roam, and a short time suffices to adapt their own habits to the 
changes which a change of the animals destined for their food 
may require. Ample arrangements have also been made for 
the support of schools: in some instances council houses and 
churches are to be erected, dwellings constructed for the chiefs, 
and mills for common use. Funds have been set apart for the 
maintenance of the poor; the most necessary mechanical arts 
have been introduced, and blacksmiths, gunsmiths, wheel- 
wrights, millwrights, &c. are supported among them. Sieel 
and iron, and sometimes salt, are purchased for them; and 
ploughs, and other farming utensilz, domestic animals, looms, 
spinning wheels, cards, &c. are presented to them. And be- 
sidea these beneficial arrangements, annuities are, in all cases, 
paid, amounting, in some instances, to more than thirty dollars 
for each individual of the tribe, and in all cases sufficiently 
great, if justly divided and prudently expended, to enable them, 
in addition to their own exertions, to live comfortably. And 
as a stimulus for exertion, it is now provided by law that ‘in 
all cases of the appointment of interpreters, or other persons 
employed for the benefit of the Indians, a preference shall be 
given to persons of Indian descent, if such can be found who 
are properly qualified for the discharge of the duties.”? 


Such ure the arrangements for the physical comfort, and for 
the moral improvement, of the Indians. The necessary mea- 
sures for their political advancement, and for their separation 
from our citizens, have not been neglected. The pledge of the 
United States has been given by congress, that the country des- 
tined for the residence of this people, shall be forever “‘secured 
and guaranteed to them.’’? A country, west of Missouri and 
Arkansas, has been assigned to them, into which the white set- 
tlements are not to be pushed. No political communities can 
be formed in that extensive region, except those which are es- 
tablished by the Indians themselves, or by the United States for 
them, aud with their concurrence. A barrier has thus been 
raised, for their protection against the encroachments of our 
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citizens, and guarding the Indians, as far as possible, from those 
evils which have brought them to their present condition, 
Summary authority has been given, by law, to destroy all ar- 
dent spirits found in their country, without waiting the doubtful 
result and slow process of a legal seizure. I consider the abso- 
lute and mnconditional interdiction of this article, among these 
people, as the first and great step in their melioration. Half- 
way measures will answer no purpose. ‘These cannot succes- 
fully contend against the cupidity of the seller, and the over- 
powering appetite of the buyer. And the destructive effects of 
the traffic are marked in every page of the history of our Indian 
intercourse. 

Some general legislation seems necessary for the regulation 
of the relations which will exist in this new state of things be- 
tween the government and people of the United States and 
these transplanted Indian tribes; and for the establishment 
among the latter, and with their own consent, of some princi- 
ples of intercommunication, which their juxtaposition will call 
for; that moral may be substituted for physical force; the au- 
thority of a few and simple laws, for the tomahawk; and that 
an end may be put to those bloody wars, whose prosecution 
seems to have made part of their social system. 

After the further details of this arrangement are completed, 
with a very general supervision over them, they ought to be left 
to the progress of events. ‘These, [ indulge the hope, will se- 
cure their prosperity and improvement; and a large portion of 
the moral debt we owe them will then be paid. 

The report from the secretary of the navy, showing the con- 
dition of that brauch of the public service, is recommended to 
your special attention. It appears from it, that our naval force 
at present in commission, with all the activity which can be 
given to it, is inadequate to the protection of our rapidly in- 
creasing commerce. This consideration, and the more general 
one which regards this arm of the national defence as our best 
security against foreign aggressions, strongly urge the continu- 
ance of the measures which promote its gradual enlargement, 
and a speedy increase of the force which has been heretofore 
employed abroad and at home. You will perceive, from the 
estimates which appear in the report of the secretary of the na- 
vy, that the expenditures necessary to this increase of its force, 
though of considerable amount, are sma!! compared with the 
benefits which they will secure to the country. 

As a means of strengthening this national arm, I also recom- 
mend to your particular attention the propriety of the suggestion 
which attracted the consideration of congress at its last session, 
respecting the enlistment of bovs ata suitable age in the service. 
In this manner a nursery of skilful and able-bodied seamen can 
be established, which will be of the greatest importance. Next 
to the capacity to put afloat and arm the requisite number of 
ships, is the possession of the means to man them efficiently: 
and nothing seems better calculated to aid this object than the 
measure proposed. Asan auxiliary to the advantages derived 
from our extensive commercial marine, it would furnish us with 
a resource ample enough for all the exigencies which can be 
anticipated. Considering the state of our resources, it cannot 
be doubted that whatever provision the liberality and wisdom 
of congress may now adopt, with a view to the perfect organi- 
zation of this branch of our service, will meet the approbation 
of ali classes of our citizens. 

By the report of the postmaster general, it appears that the 
revenue of that department during the year ending on the 30th 
day of June last, exceeded its accruing responsibilities $236 206; 
and that the surplus of the present fiscal year is estimated at 
$476,227. It further appears that the debt of the department, 
on the first day of July iast, including the amount due to con- 
tractors for the quarter then just expired, was about $1,064,381, 
exceeding the available means about $23,700; and that, on the 
Ist instant, about $597,077 of this debt had been paid; #409.991 
out of postages accruing before July, and $187,086 out of posta- 
ges accruing since. In these payments are included 867,000 of 
the old debt due to banks. After making these payments, the 
department bad $73,000 in bank on the Ist instant. The pleas- 
ing assurance is given, that the department is entirely free from 
embarrassment, and that, by collection of outstanding balances, 
and using the current surplus, the remaining portion of the bank 
debt, and most of the other debt, will probably be paid in April 
next, leaving thereafter a heavy amount to be applied in ex- 
tending the mail facilities of the country. Reserving a consi- 
derable sum for the improvement of existing mail routes, it is 
stated that the department will be able to sustain, with perfect 
convenience, an annual charge of $300,000 for the support of 
new routes, to commence as soon as they can be established 
and put in operation, 


The measures adopted by the postmaster general to bring the 
means of the department into action, and to effect a speedy ex- 
tinguishment of its debt, as well as to produce an efficient ad- 
ministration of its affairs, will be found detailed at length in his 
able and luminous report. Aided by a reorganization on the 
principles suggested, and such salutary provisions in the laws 
regulating its administrative duties, as the wisdom of congress 
may devise or approve, that important department will soon at- 
tain a degree of usefulness proportioned to the increase of our 
population and the extension of our settlements, 

Particular attention is solicited to that portion of the report of 
the postmaster general which relates to the carriage of the mails 
of the United States upon rail roads constructed by private cor- 
porations under the authority of the several states. The reli- 
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as a means of carrying on its operations, and the principles on 
which the use of them is to be obtained, cannot too soon be 
considered and settled. Already does the spirit of monopoly 
begin to exhibit its natural propensities, in attempts to exact 
from the public, for services which it supposes cannot be ob- 
tained on other terms, the moat extravagant compensation. If 
these claims be persisted in, the question may arise whether a 
combination of citizens, acting under charters of incorporation 
from the states, can, by a direct refusal, or the demand of an 
exorbitant price, exclude the United States from the use of the 
established channels of communication between the different 
sections of the country; and whether the United States cannot, 
without transcending their constitutional powers, secure to the 
post office department the use of those roads, by an act of con- 
gress which shall provide within itself some equitable mode of 
adjusting the amount of compensation. To obviate, if possible, 
the necessity of considering this question, it is suggested whe- 
ther it be not expedient to fix by law, the amounts which shall 
be offered to rail road companies for the conveyance of the 
mails, graduated occording to their average weight, to be ascer- 
tained and declared by the postmaster general. Itis probable 
that a liberal proposition of that sort would be accepted. 

In connection with these provisions in relation to the post 
office department, [ must also invite your attention to the pain- 
ful excitement produced in the south, by attempts to circulate 
through the mails inflammatory appeals addressed to the pas- 
sions of the slaves, in prints, and in various sorts of publica- 
tions, calculated to stimulate them to insurrection, and to pro- 
duce all the horrors of a servile war. 

There is, doubtless, no respectable portion of our country- 
men who can be so tar misled as to feel any other sentiment 
than that of indignant regret at conduct so destructive of the 
harmony and peace of the country, and so repugnant to the 
principles of our national compact, and to the dictates of hu- 
manity and religion. Our happiness and prosperity essentially 
depend upon peace within our borders—and peace depends up- 
on the maintenance, in good faith, of those compromises of the 
constitution upon which the union is founded. It is fortunate 
for the country that the good sense, the generous feeling, and 
the deep-rooted attachment of the people of the non-slavehold- 
ing states to the union, and to their fellow citizens of the same 
blood in the south, have given so strong and impressive a tone 
to the sentiments entertained against the proceedings of the 
misguided persons who have engaged in these unconstitutional 
and wicked attempts, and especially against the emissaries from 
foreign parts who have dared to interfere in this matter, as to 
authorise the hope, that those attempts will no longer be per- 
sisted in. Butif these expressions of the publie will shall not 
be sufficient to effect so desirable a result, nota doubt can be 
entertained, that the non-slaveholding states, so far from coun- 
tenancing the slightest interference with the constitutional rights 
of the south, will be prompt to exercise their authority in sup- 
pressing, so far as in them lies, Whatever is calculated to pro- 
duce this evil. 

In leaving the care of other branches of this interesting aub- 
ject to the state authorities, to whom they properly belong, itis 
nevertheless proper for congress to take such measures as will 
prevent the post office department, which was designed to fos- 


ter an amicable intercourse and correspondence between all the | the federal judiciary, which have been so often pointe 


members of the confederacy, from being used as an instrument 
of an opposite character. The general government, to which 
the great trust is confided, of preserving inviolate the relations 
created amoung the states by the constitution, is especially bound 
to avoid in its own action, any thing that may disturb them. I 
would, therefore, call the special attention of congress to the 
subject, and respectfully suggest the propriety of passing such a 
law as will prohibit, under severe penalties, the circulation in 
the southern states, through the mail, of incendiary publications 
intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection. 


I felt it to be my duty, in the first message which | commu- 
nicated to congress, to urge upon its attention the propriety of 
amending that part of the constitution which provides for the 
election of the president and the vice president of the United 
States. The leading object which I had in view was the adop- 
tion of some new provisions, which would secure to the people 
the performance of this high duty, without any intermediate 
agency. In my annual communications since, | have enforced 
the same views, from a sincere conviction that the best interests 
of the country would be promoted by their adoption. If the 
subject were an ordinary one, [should have regarded the failure 
of congress to act upon it, as an indication of their judgment, 
that the disadvantages which belong to the present system: were 
notso great as those which would result from any attainable 
substitute that had been submitted to their consideration. Re- 
collecting, however, that propositions to introduce a new fea- 
ture in our fundamental laws cannot be too patiently examin- 
ed, and ought not to be received with favor, until the great bo- 
dy of the people are thoroughly impressed with their necessity 
and value, as a remedy for real evils, I feel that in renewing the 
recommendation | have heretofore made on this subject, I am 
not transcending the bounds of a just deference to the sense of 
congress. or to the disposition of the people. However much 
we may differ in the choice of the measures which should guide 
the administration of the government, there can be but little 
doubt in the minds of these who are really friendly to the re- 
publican features of our system, that one of its most important 
securities consists in the separation of the legislative and exc- 
culive powers, at the same time that each is held responsible to 
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the great source of authority, which is acknowledged to be su- 
preme, in the will of the people constitutionally expressed. My 
reflection and experience satisfy me, that the framers of the 
constitution, although they were anxious to mark this feature 
as a settled and fixed principle in the structure of the govern- 
ment, did not adopt all the precautions that were necessary to 
secure its practical observanee, and that we cannot be said to 
have carried into complete effect their intentions until the evils 
which arise from this organic defect are remedied, 

Considering the great extent of our confederacy, the rapid in- 
crease of its population, and the diversity of their interests and 
pursuits, it cannot be disguised that the contingency by which 
one branch of the legislature is to form itself into an electoral 
college, cannot become one of ordinary occurrence, without 
producing incalculable mischief. What was intended as the 
medicine of the constitution in extreme cases, cannot be fre- 
quently used without changing its character, and, sooner or 
later, producing incurable disorder. 

Every election by the house of representatives is calenlated 
to lessen the force of that security which is derived from the 
distinct and separate character of the legislative and executive 
functions, and while it exposes each to temptations adverse to 
their efficiency as organs of the constitution and Jaws, its ten- 
dency will be to unite both in resisting the will of the people, 
and thus give a direction to the government anti-republican 
and dangerous. All history tells us thata free people should 
be watchful of delegated power, and should never acquiesce in 
a practice which will diminish their control over it. ‘This obli- 
zation, sO universal in its application to all the principles ofa 
republic, is peculiarly so in ours, where the tormation of par- 
ties founded on sectional interests is so much fostered by the 
extent of our territory. These interests, represented by candi- 
dates for the presidency, are constantly prone, in the zeal of 
party and selfish objects, to generate influences unmindful of 
the general good, and forgetful of the restraints which the great 
body of the people would enforce, if they were, in no contin- 
gency, to lose the right of expressing their will. The experi- 
ence of our country, from the formation of the government to 
the present day, demonstrates that the people cannot tov soon 
adopt some stronger safeguard for their right to elect the high- 
est officers known to the constitution, than is contained in that 
sacred instrument as it now stands, 

Itis my duty to call the particular attention of congress to the 
present condition of the District of Columbia. From whatever 
cause the greai depression has arisen which now exists in the 
pecuniary concerns of this District, it is proper that its situa- 
tion should be fully understood, and such relief or remedies 
provided as ure consistent with the powers of congress. I 
earnestly recommend the extention of every political right to 
the citizens of the District which their true interests require, 
and which does not conflict with the provisions of the constitu- 
tion. Itis believed that the laws for the governmentof the 
District require revisal and amendment, and that much good 
may be done by modifying the penal code, so as to give uni- 
formity to ils provisions. 

Your attention is also invited to the defects which exist in 
As at present orga- 
nized, the states of the union derive unequal tages ced em 

out 
that [deem it unnecessary to repeat them here. It is hoped 
that the present congress will extend to all the states that 
equality in respect to the benefits of the laws of the union 
which can only be secured by the uniformity and efficiency of 
the judicial system. 

With these observations on the topics of gencral interest 
which are deemed worthy of your consideration, I leave them 
to your care, trusting that the legislative measures they call for 
willbe met as the wants and the best interests of our beloved 
country demand. ANDREW JACKSON, 

Washington, 7th December, 1835. 

Wednesday, Dec. 9. After reading the journal, on motion of 
Mr. Briggs— 

The house, in conformity with previons arrangements, then 
proceeded to the senate chamber and joined in the funeral so- 


lemnities assigned for this day, in honor of the memory of ee- 
nator Smith. 


Thurday, Dec. 10. Mr. J. Q. Adams moved an amendment 
making it the duty of the committee of ways and means to 
report the appropriation bills within thirty days after the meet- 
ing of congress, or to report a reason for their failure to do so, 

Which, after discussion and amendment, was substantially 
agreed to. 

Various propositions were made as to the rules of the house— 
which oecupied a chief part of the sitting. 

On motion of Mr. Whittlesey, it was ordered, that the stand- 
ing committees of the house be now appointed. 

A mesaage was received from the president, transmitting pa- 
pers relative to the admission of Michigan into the union. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, moved that the papers be printed, 
and referred to a select committee. : 
Mr. Howard moved that they be referred to the standing 
committee on the territories, and gave notice that he should 
move a re-consideration of the vote by which the documents 
relative to the boundary had been referred to a select commit- 

tee, in order to refer them to a standing Committee. 

Without taking the question, 


On motion of Mr. Sutherland, the house then adjourned to 
Monday. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
ON THE STATE OF THE FINANCES, 
Treasury Department, December, 8, 1835. 
In obedience to the directions of the ‘‘act supplementary to 
the act to establish the treasury department,’”’ the secretary 


of the treasury respectfully submita to congress the fullowing 
report: 


I. OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 

The balance iu the treasury, on the Ist Jan. 
1833, was 

The actual receipts into the treasury during 
the year 1533, from all sources, were 


$2,011,777 55 
33,948,426 25 





Making the whole amount in the treasury in 
that year 


The actual expenditures during the same year, 
including the public debt, were 


$35,960,203 80 
24,257,298 49 





Hence the balance in the treasury on the Ist 
of January, 1634, had increased to 
In addition to this balance, the receipts from 
all sources during the year 1834, were 
Viz: 
From customs 
Lands 
Dividends ou bank stock, &c. 
Sales of bank stock 
fucidental items 


$11,702,905 31 
21,791,935 55 


$16,214,957 15 
4,857,600 69 
234,349 50 
352,300 00 
132,728 21 





Thesze, with the above balance, made an aggre- 





gate of 33,494,840 86 
The expenditures during 1834, on all objects, 
were 24,601,982 44 
Viz: 


Civil list, foreigu intercourse, and miscellane- 
ous subjects 

Military service, including fortifications, ord- 
nance, Indian affairs, pensions, arming mili- 
lia, and internal improvement 

Naval service, including gradual improve- 
ment 

Public debt 


$4,404,728 95 


10,064.427 88 


3,956 ,260 42 
6,176,565 19 





This being an excess of expenditures over the 
receipts of $2,810,046 89, a balance was 
leftin the treasury on the Ist of January, 
1835, amounting to only $8 892.858 42 
For the details of the receipts and expenditures in 1834, re- 

ference is made to the annual account thereof, which is this 

day submitted to congress, in a separate communication, ac- 
companied, as will be seen, by similar details of the receipts 

and expenditures for the three first quarters of the year 1835, 

and of the whole estimates for 1836. 

The receipts into the treasury, ascertained and estimated, 
during 1835, are computed to be $28,430,881 07. Of these, the 
actual receipts during the first three quarters, are ascertained 
to rer y $23,480,881 07. 

iz: 


From customs $13,614,489 26 
Lands 9,166,590 89 
Dividends on bank stock 506,480 82 
Sales on bank stock 62,800 00 
Incidental items 130,520 10 





23,480,881 07 
Those during the fourth quarter, it is expected, will be 
$4.950,000. 
Thus, with the balance on the Ist of January, 1835, they 
form an aggregate of $37,323,739 49. 
The expenditures of the whole year are ascer- 
tained and estimated to be 
Of these, the expenditures during the first 
three quarters are ascertained to have 


18,176,141 07 








been 13,376,141 07 
Viz: ~ 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscella- 
neous 2,827,196 16 
Military service, including fortifications, &c. 7,555,819 41 
Naval service, &c. 2,929,219 39 
Duties refunded 4.756 04 
Public debt 59,150 07 
13,376,141 07 

The expenditure of the fourth quarter, it is 
expected will be 4,800,000 00 


Thus leaving on the Ist of January, 1836, 
subject however to the deduction hereafter 
mentioned, as estimate balance of money 
on hand equa! to 

This includes what has heretofore been re- 
ported as unavailable funds, now reduced 
to about $1,100,000, making the computed 


available balance on the first of January, 
1836 


19,147,598 42 


18,047,598 00 


On that are already imposed by congress the following char- 


ges, by current and permanent appropriations, which have not 
yet been expended. 
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_ First, of former appropriations, except those towards the 
sinking fund, it is supposed that there will remain unexpended 
at the close of the present year the sum of $8,126,794. 

Of that amount it is computed that only $7,306,765 will be re- 
quired to accomplish the objects intended by them, leaving 
$344,707 to be applied in aid of the appropriations for the ensu- 
ing year, without reappropriations (as will be seen in the es- 
timates), and the balance of $475,322, which has not been re- 
quired, either at all, or seasonably, for the objecta contemplat- 
ed in its appropriation; wili, therefore, be carried to the sur- 
plus fund. Secondly, on what is properly embraced in the 
appropriations towards the sinking fund, there is an outstand- 
ing charge of about $253,556, for unclaimed interest and divi- 
dends on the funded debt, and $37,233 for unfunded debt. 

These, though chargeable on the treasury, under existing 
acts of congress, and subject at any moment to be demanded, 
are not all likely to be called for immediately, if ever. 

Computing, however, all the existing charges of every kind 
on the treasury at the end of the present year, to be about 
$7,595,574, the balance of available funds, then on hand would, 
it is estimated, be sufficient to meet the whole at once, and 
leave to be hereafter applied by congress to new and other 
purposes, the sum of about $10,450,024. 

The next subject deserving consideration, is the action of 
this department since the last report, in relation tothe final 
extinguishment of the 

II. PUBLIC DEBT. 

Before the close of the year 1834, ample funds were deposited 
with the U. States bank, as commissioner of loans, to discharge 
all the public funded debt, which was then outstanding. 

Of the funds so deposited heretofore, and still unclaimed by 
the public debtors, there remains in the pos~- 
session of the bank, the sum of 
Since the Ist of January, 1835, there has been 

paid from the treasury of interest and divi- 

dends outstanding and before unclaimed on 

the funded debt, the sum of 

There still remains of the same debt, due and 
unclaimed but ready to be paid whenever 
demanded, an amount equal to about 

Similarly situated is a small unfunded debt of 
$37,913 03, which may hereafter be claimed, 
and on which has been paid during the past 
year only 

It consists of claims, registered prior to 1798, 
for services and supplies during the revolu- 

tionary war, equal ts 27,437 96 
Treasury notes, issued during the war of 1812, 

$5,755, and Mississippi stock, 4,320 09 
Ill. THE ESTIMATES OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 

TURES FOR THE YEAR 1836. 
The receipts into the treasury from all sources during the year 

1836, are estimated at 19,750,000 


Viz: 
Customs, 15,250,000 
Public Lands, 4,000,000 
Bank dividends, and miscellaneous receipts, ;000 
To which add the balance of available funds 
in the treasury on the Istof January, 1836, 
estimated at 


$143,570 63 


60,000 00 


253,556 00 


220 00 


18,047,598 

And they make together the sum of 37,797,598 

The estimates of expenditures, submitted for 
all specified objects, both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, for the service of 1836, and in- 
cluding the contingent for the usual excess- 
es, are, 

The expenditures during that year for specified 
ordinary purposes, are estimated at 

Thus the permanent and new appropriations 
for those purposes, required for the service 
of that year, are estimated at 

Under former appropriations, there is included 
in the estimates for 1836, a sum proposed to 
be used for the service of 1836, without re- 
appropriation, equal to 

And these two sums amount to the beforemen- 
tioned aggregate of 

They are divided among the different branches 
of the public service as followe, viz: new 
appropriations for civil, foreign intercourse, 
and miscellaneous items 

Military service, pensions, &c. 8,602,319 

Naval service and gradual improvement 4,768,708 
Previous appropriations to be used for 1836, for civil, &c. 

5,192. for military, &e. $339,515. By virtae of former acts of 

congrese, there will probably be wanted during 1836, for the 

payment of interest and dividends unclaimed on the funded 

debt,and of unfunded debt itself, yet unpaid, the sum of $50,000. 
To these add such contingent excesses of new appropriations 

by congress for ordinary purposes, as are not included in the 

estimates, but which are likely to be deemed proper by that 

body, and the grounds of which were explained in the last an- 

nual report, $3,000,000. The estimates of expenditures in 1836, 

for extraordinary purposes, which are submitted in connection 

with the military and naval services, amount to $3, 
Making, as estimated for the service of 1836, all the new 

appropriations of every kind, specifically called for, to be 


23,133,640 
16,756,815 


16,412,108 


6,344,707 
16,756,815 


3,041,081 
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$17,515, 933: and all the expenditures of every kind, for the ser- 
vice of*the same year to be in the aggregate $23,133,640 

On the suppusition that the appropriations outstanding and 
unexpended at the ends of the years 1835 and 1836, will be 
similar in amount, this would leave an available balance in the 
treasury at the close of the year 1836, or, on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1837, estimated at about 314,500,000, provided the receipt= 
be as computed, and congress make no larger appropriations 
for extraordinary or Other purposes, at thei present session, 
than those enumerated in the estimates submitted. From this 
amount, after deducting about eight millions to pay the out- 
standing appropriations, to which the treasury will then pro- 
bably stand pledged, there will be left at the close of 1836, a 
net batance of only from six to seven millions applicable to 
any other use, which congress may now, or then, be pleased 
40 designate, instead of about ten anda half millions, the net 
balance estimated to be left so applicable at the close ef 1835. 
In other words, the expenditures will, in the ensuing year, for 
only the objects specified in the estimates, probably exceed the 
receipts in that year, about four millions of dollars, and thus 
to that extent, reduce the balace now on hand. 

IV. EXPLANATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES FOR 1836, WITH SOME 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE PROBABLE CHANGES TILL 1842, 

The basis on which the above estimates rest, will now be ex- 
hibited and explained, 

In the peculiar condition of the country at this time, without 
any debt to absorb our surplus receipts, and amidst the great 
changes which have recently happened, and wiil probably con- 
tinue to happen, in our whole revenue and expenditures, till 
after the easential alterations made by existing laws shall cease 
in 1842, this department feels bound to enter into more detail 
than usual concerning the grounds of ita estimates, and to dis- 
close more fully every material consideration which has led it 
to the results presented. Congress will thus be better enabled 
to judge of their accuracy, and to correct any unintentional 
errors. For convenience in reference, a tabular statement is 
annexed, (A) which presents separately for 1833, 1834 anid 
1835, so far aa the last is ascertained, the general estimates in 
one column, the actual appropriations in another, and the ex- 
penditures in a third. ‘To these are added, in other columns, 
the whole revenue, with the exports and imports for each of 
those years. For a similar reason the register has been re- 
quested to have detailed estimates for 1836, prepared with a se- 
cond column, showing against each the actual appropriation in 
1835 towards a like object. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATES OF RECEIPTS FROM CUSTOMS. 

In respect to the estimated receipts in the treasury for 1836, 
so far as derived from customs, they have been computed on 
au importation of foreign merchandise, expected to be near the 
average of the last three years, but much less than the impor- 
tation of the year ending in September, 1835. 

Under our present system of revenue, derived usually in the 
ratio of 3-4 to 6-7 from customs, the amount of imports have a 
very important bearing on our whole receipts. The amount of 
exports is I:kewise material, as in some degree influencing the 
importa, and in the present condition of the country throwing 
much light on its great agricultural prosperity, and furnishing 
with the others, highly useful indications concerning the extent 
and increase of our foreign commerce. 

The imports during the year ending September 30th, 1835, are 
ascertained and eatimated at $151 ,030,368, 

They show, compared with the preceding year, an increase 
of $24,509,036. Those during the three past years have on an 
average been about 128,556,670. ’ ; 

The exports during the past year are ascertained and esti- 
mated at $118,955,239; of these $98,531,026 were in domestic, 
and 20,424,213, in foreign products. Compared with the pre- 
ceding with the preceding year, they exhibit an increase of 
$14,618,266. ’ 

As some evidence that our estimates of the whole importa- 
tions the ensuing year are founded on correct data, it appears 
from a document annexed, (C) giving their amount from 1790, 
that they have constantly and sometimes largely fluctuated be- 
tween particular years though comparing most terms of a few 
consecutive years with former ones, they have generally in- 
creased. Thus the whole imports during the five years prior to 
1835, exceeded those of any former period of similar length by 
nearly fifteen millions, except on one occasion, almoet thirty 
years since; when they approached near, and another, about 
twenty years since, when they exceeded their recent amount; in 
consequence, at the former period, of our extraordinary share in 
the carrying trade, and at the latter one, of the large demanda 
to supply the deprivationa, which had been caused by war, and 
to meet the increased calls of numerous new commercial en- 
terprises, fostered by returning peace. But the very fact of our 
recent importations having been so large, is one of the causes 
why a considerable diminution in the whole amount in 1836, is 
anticipated. Some further cauees will hereafter be specified, 
in connection with other considerations, which, it is believed, 
will tend to produce the same conviction. When we proceed 
to examine the free or dutiable character, rather than the 
amount of our imports during only a few years past, with a 
view to estimate more critically the revenue which will pro- 
bably be received from them in 1836, and to form some general 
conjectures upon the subject thence forward to 1842, it is a fact 
deserving careful notice, that while the whole amount of im- 
parts has for some years been increasing, that portion paying 
duties haa greatly diminished, and at the same time, the portion 
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exported and entitled to drawback, has not diminished in a si- 
milar ratio. 

A statement is subjoined, which furnishes important details 
on this point since the late great changes in the tariff (B). 

The general resutts from them are, that while the importa- 
tions paying duties have fallen off in 1833 about eleven mil- 
lions, and in the year 1834 about seventeen miilions more, and 
the free goods increased in even larger proportions, the expor- 
tation of dutiable articles has fallen off in the corresponding 
years only about six and two millions, leaving the actual con- 
sumption in the United States of such foreign merchandise as 
pays duties at little more than one-third of our whole imports, 
and quite twenty millions less than in 1832. This computation 
az to the consumption is made on the probable hypothesis, that 
the stock of euch merchandise on hand remained about the 
same at the close of each year, which, though not correct in 
some single years, on account of wars and various vibrations 
in trade, would in any series of a few years be near the truth. 

The importations, however, in 1835, and especially in the 
last quarter, as they have been unprecedentedly large, excecd- 
ing, it is computed, in that alone, more than fifty-three millions 
and mostly not yet consumed may be thought to constitute 
some exception to the above rule; and hence, coupled with the 
fact the returns are still incomplete, and depend in part on es- 
timates, their amount and character have not been introduced 
into this comparison. But they are inserted in the table, as far 
as ascertainable, and if considered without any unusual limi- 
tations or deductions, would show a great fluctuation in the 
consumption, both of all foreign merchandise and of that 
which is not free. 


The rate of duty hae in many articles been so essentially re- 
duced, or entirely removed, as to lessen the whole receipts 
from customs over twenty-four millions in the last two years, 
and produce most of the above differences in the character of 
our imports. With a view to enable congress to form a just 
estimate of the probable receipts from customs the ensuing 
year, there should be made to any changes occasioned by the 
ubove causes, suck additions and diminutions for the past and 
the future, as are required by the difference, which often hap- 
pens between the amount of duties accruing, and the amount 
actually received in any particular year. 

In some instances, this difference happens by large changes 
in the amount of bounties paid or duties refunded; oras in 1833, 
by the substitution of cash duties for credits, and by giving short 
instead of longer credits, and in others, by the bonds due after 
the commencement of some years, as in eighteen hundred nnd 
thirty four, having been largerin amount than in 1835, some hav- 
ing been given for duties on certain articles, which afterwards 
became free, and others having been given for more duties on the 
same kind and amount of articles as before the biennial reduc- 
tion took effect, than they were subject to afterwards. With- 
oul new legislation, however, none of these circumstances, ex - 
evpt the last one, can operate much hereafter till 1842; and the 
effect of that will generally not exceed a quarter of a million 
of dollars, and is again to be felt not ull 1837. Another differ- 
ence arises sometimes from larger collections of old debits due 
for customs, as when in 1835, but not anticipated in 1836, near- 
ly one quarter of a million has been collected on a single claim, 
originating as long as ten years ago, independent of many simi- 
lar collections on still older claims. The only remaining dif- 
ference of much importance in our receipts from customs the 
ensuing year, compared with the last one, will probably result 
from the biennial reduction in duties of nearly a million of dol- 
lars, which the existing laws provide shall take place after the 
close of the present month. This reduction of duties might, 
under some circumstances, be chiefly obviated by an increased 
importation and consumption of foreign merchandise, But it 
has been already stated, thatthe whole importations were of 
late so unusually large, as with other causes hereafter explain- 
ed, not only to forbid any reasonable expectation of their increase 
in 1836, but to render a reduction probable; and it ia further be- 
lieved, a careful inquiry will show, that the consumption of all 
kinds of foreign merchandise in the United States has generally 
enlarged in a smaller ratio than is supposed by many, and eepe- 
cially that the use of such as pays duties, which is the cardinal 
test of our receipts from customs, will rather lessen than in- 
crease in 1836, and be not materially enlarged till after 1842,— 
By the table before referred to, (C) which is the most accurate 
the records of the treasury enable me to prepare, it will be 
seen what our consumption of foreign merchandise of all kinds 
has been during each of the last forty-five years. By compar- 
ing, not single years with others, but a series of three years, as 
for inatauce, 1792, 793 and °94, with other similar series after in- 
tervals of ten years, and paying lees regard to the first and third 
series, as the former rests on estimates made now and not on 
valuations at the time, and the latter being in a period of war, 
is too irregular for a guide, it appears that the average increase 
of consumption of all foreign merchandise has been not three 
per cent. annually in the last thirty years, and has been not 
equal to the increase of our population during the same period 
by over one anda half per cent. While the increase of the 
latter has also been very uniform, varying between every census, 
and for the whole time very steadily between fonrand a haif 
and five per cent. that of the former has finctuated largely, rising 
under the great impulse given to credit, industry and enterprise 
by the adoption of ovr constitution, to near seven per cent. 








yearly, during most of the first ten years, and then falling to 
only about one per cent. the next twenty years. Afler that, by 
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ene of those Customary tides in trade which almost periodically 
occur soon after checks to overtrading, and exhaustion of old 
stocks of goods, and enlarged means to purchase, from abun- 
dant crops, their high prices, or any other cause, the rate of 
increase in Consumption rose again; and by reason of so many 
free goods, and especially the unprecedented imports of specie 
in 1832 and 1834, amounted on an average, during the last ten 
years, to four percent. annually. Deduct, however, that ex- 
cess of specie alone, and the increase would not much exceed 
three per cent. on the consumption of all kinds of foreign mer- 
chandise; while on that of such merchandise as pays duties, 
there has, as before detailed, been a great decrease; and there 
ie no likelihood of much permanent increase, till the whole im- 
portations shall be greatly augmented, or the tariff be again 
extended to a larger list of articles. 

By the customary refiux of that tide from opposite causes, 
and the greatest substitution of some kinds of domestic products, 
it is believed that the above rate of increase as to all foreiga ar- 
ticles, will again soon decline, and probably remain much be- 
low that of our population, until new legislation, or the easen- 
tial alterations now going on in the tariff, shall materially en- 
large the amount of goods paying alow duty. As the capacity 
of the country to purchase foreign goods will, all other things 
remaining equal, be then enlarged in the ratio of what it does 
not pay for duties, such alterations, when their influence shall 
be fully felt in 1842, will, as the great alterations in 1832 and 
1833 have already doue, doubtiess tend again to augment some- 
what the whole importations and consumption of foreign arti- 
cles. Another comparative view, perhaps more striking, of 
this consumption, is, that according to the value of the articles 
as estimated at the custom house, its average amount in 1790 
and '91 was about seven dollars per head to our population; in 
1800 and 1801, over ten dollars per head; in 1810 and 711, about 
seven; but in 1820 and °21, only about six; and in 1830 and ’31, 
only about five, or one-half of what it was thirty years before. 
This great difference has probably arisen, not only from the in- 
creased domestic production of certain manufactures, such as 
evttons, woollens, salt and iron, and of some articles more im- 
mediately connected with agriculture, such as sugar and mo- 
lasses, but from a fall in the price of many articles, making the 
value less of a similar quantity consumed, and from the greater 
extension of our population into the west, where the indepen- 
dent habits of the people, and the comparatively enhanced cost 
of foreign articles, would tend to cause a smaller consumption 
of them than wear the seabord; where their price is lower, and 
it is customary to depend more on foreign supplies. 

It will be noticed that all the above computations have been 
made of the value, and not the quantities of articles consumed. 
The latter would be more difficult to exhibit in 20 great detail 
and fullness. But if they could be, the result would, in a view 
connected with political economy, be more satisfactory as show- 
ing more clearly the comparative habits of our population at 
diferent periods; because prices, especially of some manufac- 
tures, have fallen during the last forty years; probably, on an 
average, over fifty per cent. and our whole consumption of 
foreign articles has, without doubt, diminished more in value 
than in quantity. 


But the difficulties before mentioned have prevented any fur- 
ther exhibit, coupled with the circumstance, that, in respect 
to the amount of duties, the inquiry now most pertinent and 
material, the result, in the present state of the tariff, would be 
inuch less important than some might at first imagine, as it 
would be wholly uualtered in all eases of specific rates of duty, 
whether the values or the quantities be de.ailed in the state- 
ments, and equally unaltered in over half of all the foreign 
gods now imported, they being at present free, and the rate of 
increase in their consumption by additions to our population, 
Or other causes—having va influence whatever on the revenue. 

Hence, in looking to the tuiure, it is essential to notice that, 
if the increase in consumption of all foreign goods should con- 
tinue to be on an average till 1842, as large as during the last 
thirty years, it would only add yearly about one and one-quar- 
ter millions to the imports of goods which are now dutiable, and 
on which the average revenue would not probably exceed two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. But, it is pre- 
sumed that the increasing substitution in our importations for 
consumption, of free for dutiable goods when the former will 
answer the desired purposes of the community, will, on ac- 
count of their comparative cheapness, make the free rather than 
the dutiable goods usually increase, and be frequently in a ratio 
quite large enough to counteract or neutralize the effects of any 
tendency to augment the revenue by an increased consumption 
of ail kinds of foreign goods. 

The commercial returns for 1835 were not received so as to 
be used in any of the above computations; but so far aa now as- 
certained and estimated, they are given in the table, and fur- 
nish another illustration of the fluctuating character of our fo- 
reign trade, and the uncertainty of any statements founded on 
it, which do not extend to comparisons of various and distant 
periods of time. 

The exports of domestic produce the ensuing year will, ae 
before remarked, exert some influence on the amount of impor- 
tations, and hence on the revenue from customa. But the ef- 
fect of those exports on our importations for immediate con- 
sumption, including all but specie, and other articles to be again 
e sported, will in reality always be less than is sometimes sup- 
posed; provided the domestic supplies of similar articles should, 
as of late years, continue rapidly to increase, and should psove 
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te be equal in quality, and not higher in price, than similar ones 
imported from turcign nations. In that event, though the abi- 
lity of the people to buy foreign gooda will fortunately be great- 
er, where the exports are large, yet the permanent returns from 
abroad will generally be more in money to be expended at 
home; and less in goods to be consumed. But the diversity of 
opinion which exists, concerning some of these considerations, 
has led me to submit the document annexed, (D). 

From this it appears that our whole exports of every kind, in 
the last five years, including the estimates for 1835, have not 
exceeded those, during a similar term, from 1803 te 1807 inclu- 
sive, but about forty millions, and being an excess no larger 
than at most intervening periods, while an extraordinary in- 
crease has taken place in our exports of domestic products, ex- 
ceeding in value those during that term more than one hundred 
and fifty millions, and being quite double the excess at most in- 
tervening periods. Indeed, it will be seen that they have been 
almost a hundred per cent. larger than they were in any similar 
term of years previous to 1816, and have exceeded those during 
such aterm only ten years ago, by the sum of about one hun- 
dred and fifteen millions, a difference greater than the whole 
amount of all our exports of domestic products during the first 
five years under our present form of government. The recent 
average rate of increase in these exports, however, has not been 
large, independent of the article of cotton: nor is it likely to 
augment during the few ensuing years. Adopting a comparison 
between every term of ten years, from 1792, ’3 and ’4, to 1832, 
73 and °4, and including all articles, it appears that the whole 
exports of domestic produce exhibit an increase in the last thir- 
ty years of less than three per cent. annually, or a rate consi- 
derably lower than that of our population, though, in the previ- 
ous term of ten years, by the great prosperity from our new 
form of government, and the rapid progress in the cultivation 
of cotton, that increase was near eight per cent.; and in the 
high price and large exports of this article in the last term of tea 
years, it has been about five per cent. annually. But ae that 
price has of late been unusually high, and is now lower, and as 
the demand for cotton abroad in the ensuing year is not likely 
to exceed, if it equals, the late customary ratio, and on which 
some interesting facts may be seen in the statement annexed, 
(E) the value of our whole domestic exports (over one-half of 
which now consists of cotton) will probably be less in 1836 than 
in 1835. This result, therefore, fortifies, rather than impairs, 
the correctness of the diminished estimate of our whole impor- 
tations in 1836, and of the anticipated receipts of duties there- 
from. 


Ou the whole then, as the biennial reduction in those duties; 
which exceed twenty per cent. takes place on the 3st instant, 
and will amount to near one million of dollars, as in the ensu- 
ing year, the whole importations will, by the estimates, be less, 
and the consumption of foreign articles paying duties is for that 
and other reasons not likely to increase, it results, from these 
and some circumstances before mentioned, that the whole 
amount of revenue which will be received trom imports during 
the year 1836, will probably be from one to two millions less 
than in 1835. If we look forward to 1842, when the tariff ir, by 
our present laws, to undergo a great change, and if we regard, 
in the intervening time, the probable exports of domestic pro- 
duce and imports of foreign merchandise, or the presumed con- 
sumption of that small portion of the latter paying duties, it 
may fairly be concluded, that after making due allowances aa 
to all these, on account of our increasing population and wealth, 
and deducting those allowances from the biennial reduction, not 
ouly with the revenue accruing from customs probably diminieh 
al the average rate of about one-third of a million per annum, 
or near two-thirds of a million every second year until the first 
of January, 1842, but then, at one blow, over two and a half 
millions more of the duties above twenty per cent. ie to be 
struck off; and on the first of July the same year, over two and 
a half millions more, and some new articles for the first time be 
rendered entirely free. All the reduction which is to take place 
in that year alone, will thus amount to between five and six 
millions of dollars; and the whole annual revenue from customs 
will, by 1843, have probably fallen to about nine, inetead of its 
present amount of about seventeen millions of dollars. 

EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATES OF RECEIPTS FROM. LANDS. 

The revenue from lands the ensuing year, has been estimat- 
ed at four millions of dollars. In submitting the estimates for 
1835, the amount expected to be received from this source was, 
for reasons then stated, calculated halfa million higher than it 
had ever been before, and was described as still too low, if the 
department had not anticipated that large sales would be made 
for the Indians, the proceeds of which were not to go into the 
treasury for public uses. But these last sales delayed till the 
firet month in the next year, have unexpectedly given place to 
others, all whose proceeds have so gone into the treasury. This 
change, with the operation, in such unexampled force, of the 
circumstances detailed in those reasons, aided by such an ea- 
ger thirst for the investment of surplus capital in new lands, 
and the bright prospects of large profits from their immediate 
cultivation for cotton in the south west, with the extraordinary 
number of pre-emption claims allowed, bas caused the actual 
receipts from their salez, during the year 1835, to exceed those 
of any previous year, by the sum of probably more than 8ix mil- 
liens of dollars. 

From the fact that many of these sales have not been made 
to actual settlers, and that much of the land thus sold, will re- 
main in the market to aid in supplying hereafter such purchas- 
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ers—from the probability that some diminution in the price of 
cotton, with the increased cost of labor, wiil leasen somewhat 
the ardor for new investments in land in the south west—from 
the circumstances that much fewer pre-emption claime exist, and 
ihat fewer public sales of lands whose proceeds belong to the go- 
vernment, by over two millions of acres will be advertised the en- 
suing year—and from the presumption that the surplus capital to 
be reinvested, derived from the final payment of our public debt, 
and from the unusually great exports of the last two years, will 
be reduced, it has not been deemed safe to estimate the re- 
ceipts, for public purposes, from sales of land in 1836, at more 
than four millions of dollars. 

Besides those receipts, the sales of the Chickasaw lands, 
pestponed as before remarked, to the ensuing year, will proba- 
bly be considerable, as the quantity offered will be about six 
millions of acres, and though by treaty, the proceeds of them 
must be invested for the Indians, yet the sales will, to their ex- 
tent, diminish the demand for other lands whose proceeds 
would go into the treasury. In looking beyond the next anda 
few succeeding years, as connected with this subject, it is true, 
that the whole lands still owned by the United States, within 
the boundaries of the present states and territories, exceed the 
vast quantity of three hundred and thirty millions of acres; and, 
weet of Missouri and Arkansas, perhaps seven hundred and fif- 
ty millions more, of which only seventy or eighty millions have 
yet beea specially assigned to the Indians, or in any other way 
absolutely appropriated. But though three tiundred and thirty 
mittions of acres would alone be enough in quantity, at even 
the rate of recent large sales, to continue, for a considerable 
time to yield an important share of revenue, it must be remem- 
bered, that the demand for it will be limited generally, by the 
extent of the increase of our population and capital; and that 
large portions of it, perhaps one-fourth, ought to deemed waste 
and water; and probably half of it, as well as much of that 
which lies west of the present states and territories, be consi- 
dered of such an inferior quality, that it cannot be sold for cul- 
tivation till our population reaches an amount and density 
which will probably require ages to effect. {In illustration of 
rome of these views, is a remarkable fact, that, of the whole 
quantity of land surveyed and offered at public sale, from 1789 
to 1834, being about one hundred and twenty-two millions of 
acres, not one-third of it has been sold for any purpose what- 
ever; and that the whole receipts, being a little under fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, from the whole sales of public lands during that 
period, have furnished only a small amount not exceeding three 
or four millions of net revenue, beyond the whole cost in vari- 
oua ways, attending their purchase und management. 

But a considerable net revenue from them, hereafter, if nei- 
4her given away or divided, can with safety be expected, and 
they would then tend to furnish that relief under the common 
‘burdens, and that aid towards the common and legitimate ob- 
jects of the union, which were intended to be promoted by 
their original cession to the general government. The present 
rate of increase in our population engaged in agricultural pur- 
Suits, will not, it is presumed, for six or seven years, create.a 
seguiar annual demand for immediate cultivation of over one 
million of acres of the public lands, and it is calculated that 


from two to four millions more will be bought yearly for invest- 
ment ef capitel and resale. 


The estimate for that time proceeds on the probable pre- 
sumption that no very large portion of our old cultivated lands, 
‘will be wholly abandoned, and that the new lands annually put 
into cultivation in the whole union, have been and will be to 
‘the amount of quite one-half those bought by the actual set- 
tlers, not directly of the United States, but of the several 
states or of individual owners. As the wild lands owned by 
several of the states and by companies or individuals, whe- 
ther belonging to them through gift, sale, or otherwise, from 
‘either former governments or the United States, shall increase 
or diminish in quantity and price, the new sales by the United 
States are tikely to be less or more, and the above proportions 
to become by those as well as by numerous other circumstan- 
ces somewhat affected. The whole sales of public lands for 
epeculation and investment, as well as for immediate cultiva- 
tion, will, therefore, from various causes, some of which have 
niready been specified, probably fluctnate between two and 
five millions of acres, producing from three to six millions of 
dollars a year till 1842 and indeed not often exceeding the 
maximum till most of the rich soile are gone. 

A document has been carefully prepared, (F), which in some 
degree verifies these general views, as it shows that the whole 
saies te the close of 1834, deducting about six and one-third 
mifiions of acres, which reverted under our former system, 
have been only about thirty-seven and a half millions of acres 
during forty-five years, or on an average Only about three- 
fourths of a million of acres yearty, for immediate cultivation 
and every other purpose. 

This quantity sold, with about sixteen millions given away 
as bounties in the last war, and for schools, colleges, internal 
improvements and other public objects in the new states, 
being together almost half as much as all the sales, would, 
through the whole time, be taking from the public lands by 
both gift und sale, and for all purposes, iittle more, if any, when 
compared with our population, and the additions to it at differ- 
ent periods, than three millions of acres would annually be 
now. Tt may be instructive in respect to the estimate of our 
future proceeds from fands to recollect that after the present 
#ystem commenced, the sales never amounted in fact to oue 
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million of acres a year till 1815, nor to two millions a year till 
the temptations of the credit system, and the great rise in the 
price of cotton to 26 and 34 cents per pound induced larger pur- 
chases, extending to over two mithons of acres in 1817, and 
about 5} millions in 1819; and thus even fifteen years ago ex- 
ceeding in quantity, by nearly a million of acies, the large 
sales of 1834, and exceeding them in the sum promised to be 
paid, by the almost incredible amount of more than twelve mil- 
lions of dollars. But the fall of cotton in 1820, to only about 
half its former price, combined with other causes, left the pur- 
chasers in debt to the government over twenty-two millions of 
dollars, and with the change from the credit to the cash sys- 
tem, reduced the sales again to much less than a million of 
acres a year, caused nearly six millions of the former gales to 
revert, and kept them down to less than a million in every 
year after, till the rise of cotton in 1825 gave a new impulse, 
which being aided by other powerful causes, the sales gradual- 
ly enlarged till they reached a million again in 1829. Since 
that, increasing still more rapidly, they have exceeded, during 
1834, four millions of acres, and during 1835 probably nine mil- 
lions. Among those other causes, the more extensive intro- 
duction of steam power on the western rivers and northern 
lakes, with the public improvements in their navigation, and 
the increased facilities of intercourse by rail roads and canals, 
have of late added much to the sales of the public lands beyond 
previous vears, and beyond the proportional increase of popu- 
lation. Tothe force of these canses have been joined, during 
the Jast three years, as formerly suggested, the effect of the pre- 
emption law, the increase in the price of cotton, and the 
unusual abundance of surplus capital in 1835, seeking new in- 
vestinents. But much of the great difference to be produced 
by these causes has, perhaps, happened already. What ex- 
traordinary increase of population and demand for new lands 
in the United States, may hereafter occur by emigration from 
Europe, compared with former years, must depend on so many 
contingencies both here and there, such as gouod or bad govern- 
ments, prosperity or decline of manufactures, and a taste for 
emigration, to new lands in other quarters of the world, as at 
present to prevent any person froin making a safe estimate. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ESTIMATES AS TO CUSTOMS AND LANDS, 

Comparative and speculative views, Connected with the sub- 
ject of our receipts from customs and lands, could be further 
extended, but their practical utility might be deemed proble- 
matical, as sufficientis believed to have been already stated 
for all general purposes. Greater confidence is felt in the est- 
mate submitted for the receipts from customs in 1836, as that 
offered last year for 1835, founded on somewhat similar data, 
has not varied from the ascertained and estimated actual re- 
ceipts overa million of dollars; but the actual receipts from 
the lands have, for the various reasons before explained, dif- 
fered largely; and, united with the failure to pass some usual 
and anticipated appropriations at the last session of congress, 
have caused most of the increased eurplus now in the trea- 
sury. The difficulty in attaining much certainty in estimating 
the receipts from either customs or lands in any particular year 
in a country so new, enterprising and prosperous as ours, has 
ever been considerable, in addition to the fluctnations we al- 
ways shall be liable to from short crops, pestilence and war. 
But this dificulty will be more strikingly exemplified ull 1842, 
under the material alteration from credit to cash payments, and 
under the continued biennial changes to which the tariff ie now 
subjected. It was shown in 1822, in a report of a committee of 
the house of representatives, that from 1802 to that time, the 
estimates of our whole receipts differed, either by excesses or 
deficiencies, from the actual receipts in different years, from 
one to forty-three per cent. and in customs alone, from three 
to seventy-three, being an average of about sixteen per cent. 
perannumn. The difference since 1822 has been carefully ex- 
amined, and is found to vary from less than one per cent. to 
over forty-one, ane averages annually about thirteen per cent. 
But the effects of the irregularity of our actual receipts into 
the treasury in any particular vear, whether over or under the 
estimates, were less noticeable, and were of less comparative 
importance before the final payment of the public debt, at the 
cloze of 1834, as that payment from time to time, corrected any 
irregularity, and superseded what will often hereafier be in- 
evitable without due precaution, the necessity of a resort to 
new legislation whenever any considerable excess or deficiency 
happens to occur in the whole revenue. 

Beside what has already been remarked on the influence 
which the increased cultivation of cotton in this country has 
in various ways exercised and is likely to exercise hereafter 
in our revenne from customs and lands, it might be madea 
subject of further and very interesting inquiry, in connexion 
with the uncertainty of the estimates on those subjects, affect- 
ing, a that cultivation does, more remotely, not only our te- 
venue from lands and customs, but the balance of trade and 





the export of specie, as well as the continuance, by means of 


mutual dependence among ereat interests, of many of our 
peaceful and prosperous relations, both at home and abroad. 
But without entering, on this occasion, into further details 
concerning any of these pointe, it may he mentioned as a 
very striking result connected with the last one, and as fur- 
nishing a strong presumption in favor of a greater exemption 
hereafter from fluctuations by warand commercial restrictions, 
that while the quantity of cotten exported from this country 
has increased fram half a millions of pounds, in 1790 to over 
three Hundred and eighty millions iu 1835, and has exceeded in 
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value, during six of the last ten years, all our other exports of 
domestic products of every description, the manufacture of it 
at home, and chiefly in the northern states, lias increased, from 
consuming only a few bales more, to ninety millions of pounds 
yearly, and to that extent creates a new and strong bond of 
reciprocal advantage and harmony. And that while we now 
furnish, instead of the small quantity in the first years of our 
government, quite filteen-sixteenths of the whole consumption 
of raw cotton by Eugland, and seven-tenths of that by France, 
all the present exports of it to Europe, from all the rest of the 
world, do not probably equal, if those two nations could ob- 
tain the whole, one-third of what they now consume, or one- 
fourth of what they now import form the United States alone. 
And thas, while neither of them produces any of the raw ar- 
ticle, excepta little in some remote dependencies, that they 
have an annual manufacture now relying on it, and chiefly on 
the United States, equal in France to eighty millions of dol- 
lars, and in England to one hundred and eigiity millions of dol- 
lars; and constituting, in the latter, after it supplies her own 
large necessities at home, over one-half in value of her great 
annual exports to all quarters of the globe. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FROM MISCELLANEOUS 
SOURCES. 

The estimate of receipts from bank dividends has been made 
at the usual rate, computed on the present amount of stock still 
owned by the United States, independent of what belongs to 
the navy pension fund. Should the bank divide a part of its 
capital, after the 3d of March next, and before the close of the 
year 1836, the dividends received for interests as profits, will 
probably be somewhat lower—but, on the other hard, there 
will then be received into the treasury, instead of them, a due 
proportion of the capital stock. 


This department made seasonable inquiries of the bank itself, 
as to the probable course, in respect to the division ofits capital, 
with a view to apprise congress of the revenue which ought 
to be anticipated from that source in 1836—but, extraordinary 
as it may appear, ata period so near the close of its charter, 
and after the discontinuance of several of its branches, it will 
be seen by the correspondence annexed (G), that the bank had 
then come to no decision on the subject. 


The sales of bank stock to the navy pension fund, will pro- 
bably not be deemed advisable by congress, after the 3d March 


next, and hence the receipts from those sales have been esti- 
mated jess than usual. 


It is supposed that the other receipts from miscellaneous 
sources will correspond nearly with those in 1835, except that 
the sum of $6,235, belonging to this government out of the 
Neapolitan indemnity, for the transportation of seamen, at the 
time our vessels were seized, lraving in the first instalment, 
been promptly and honorably paid, according to the treaty, has, 
since the last annual report, been adjusted, and credited, under 
this general head. It gives me pleasure to add, that about 
$100,000 more has been secured by means of that indemnity, 
on debts of long standing due from several of the claimants to 
the United States, and over one-fifth of it has already been 
paid into the treasury. In pursuance of the act of congress on 
this subject, the balance of the first instalment, as soon as the 
awards were completed, was paid to those entitled to it, and 
certificates were iasued from the remainder. All due under 
the second instalment has since been punctually discharged by 
the king of the Two Sicilies to the agent ofthe treasury abroad, 
and after some delay in its remittance from Naples to Paris, 
with a view to make ition a manner most advantageous to the 
claimants, the whole has been received here, and the net pro- 
ceeds, as soon as ascertainable, immediately paid over. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES. 
The expeudiiures in 1836 for ordinary purposes are, it has 
been seen, estimated ata still lower sum than they were for 
1835. But as the present is along session of congress, the 
contingent excesses of appropriations beyond the general esti- 
mates, explained in the last annual report, have been sub- 
mitted as likely to be half a million larger. It is gratifying to 
state, that independent of the payments towards the national 
debt, leaving the community with all its capital, and energies 
entirely from that cause unburdened and untrammetlied, the ac- 
tual expenditures of the general government have on other sub- 
jects since 1833, been reduced about four and a half millions of 
dollars a year, or near nine millions in 1834 and 1835, and the 
country at large, during the same period, relieved from taxa- 
tion by reductions in the tariff, equal to nearly twelve anda 
half millions a year, or about twenty-five millions inall. The 
probabilities as to still further reductions in our expenditures 
for ordinary purposes during a number of ensuing years, ex- 
cluding any extraordinary grants on account of the present 
large surplus, or other causes, can beat be weighed by a retro- 
epect tothe chief subjects of increase during a few past years, 
and by a discrimination between the items, which are in their 
character permanent or temporary, and which still exist or 
have already expired. The chief items of increased expense 
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of mounted dragoons in the army—the increased number of, 
and pay to officere in the navy, and extra compensation to 
officers of the customs since the great reductions in the tariff. 
The chief additional items of expenditures during the few 
years which may be deemed temporary in their nature, but 
which still continue iu a greater or tess degree, are the large 
increase in the extinguishment of Indian titles, and in grants 
of revolutionary pensions; the payment of Virginia commu- 
tation claims, great additions to our light houses and cus- 
tom houses; Opening many hew roads in the territories, the 
continuation of the Cumberland road; the survey of the coast; 
more numerous allowances of miscellaneous claims; and the 
building of branch mints, commenced the present year, though 
their future support will be anew item of permanent expense. 
The issue of Virginia land scrip, virtually receivable instead of 
money for lands, is, in substance, though not in form, another 
large item, because, though not included in the usual exhibit 
of expenditures, it has in the last four years exceeded a mil- 
lion of dollars, and will in this, and the ensuing year, probably 
extend to eight hundred thousand more. The items of magni- 
tude in our expenses which have lately existed, but are now 
either terminated or suspended, are the building of the Poto- 
mac bridge; though its repairs, lighting and draws may hereafter 
bea durable charge. Macadamizing Pennsy!vania avenue, and 
several grants of money for other purposes in the District of 
Columbia; repairs of the Cumberland road; finishing and en- 
larging some of the public buildings here; refunding large 
amounts of duties under former laws; the expenses of the war 
with the north western Indians in 1833; repayments for ad- 
vances during the war of 1812; a large reimbursement of the 
naval pension fnnd; several special expired appropriations to- 
wards naval objects, and almost every thing connected with 
the public debt. A tabular statement further illustrating many 
of these changes, as well as others under all the most im- 
portant heads of expenditure, by exhibiting the sums yearly 
paid under each material one from 1816 to 1834 inclusive, has 
been prepared with care, but it is so voluminous that it will not 
be submitted to congress until some other appropriate occasion. 

In the estimates for extraordinary purposes the present year, 
it will be seen that most of the increase is called for by the 
omission to pass the annual appropriations last year for forti- 
fications, and by the unusually large surplusin the treasury, 
which is not wanted for ordinary objects, and which, itis sup- 
posed, can be applied usefally to hasten those great improve- 
ments connected with our military and naval defences, and 
which are of a character admitted by all to be national, benefi- 
cial and constitutional. Under our high state of financial pros- 
perity, and reposing in peace, the best period for due prepara- 
tion for war, the undersigned considers the treasury in a proper 
condition to meet any measures which the executive or the ap- 
propriate departments have recommended for these desirable 
objects, as well as any similar and additional measures which 
congress may be likely to think required by prudent foresight, 
and a proper regard for national character and safety. 


Vv. SURPLUS IN THE TREASURY AND DISPOSITION OF IT, 

It has been shown thatthe available balance in the treasury 
over all outstanding appropriations, on the Ist of January, 1836, 
is estimated at about ten and a half millions; the expenditures 
for the ensuing year, for all purposes, whether ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, enumerated in the schedules at more than twenty- 
three millions, and the receipts at less than twenty milliona. 
Hence it follows, that if the appropriations made, and the reve- 
nue received in 1836, shall be as large as the estimates and no 
larger, the net surplus now applicable to new and other objects, 
will probably, in the course of the ensuing year, become reduc- 
ed to a sum between six and seven millions. This sum, there- 
fore, would in those events remain on the let of January, 1837, 
as a net surplus unexpended and unpledged. Consequently 
most of it could now be applied to other purposes, not included 
in the estimates, and liberally aid in promoting any constitu- 
tional objects, which congress may deem most expedient. 

An unprecedented spectacle is thue presented to the world of 
a government, not only virtually without any debts, and with- 
out any direct taxation, but with abont one-fourth of its whole 
annual expenses defrayed, from sales of its own unincumbered 
and immense tracts of public lands, and no resort to even in- 
direct taxation necessary, except for the other three-fourths; 
and the proceeds of that indirect taxation, though largely and 
frequently reduced, yet accumulating 80 fast ar to require fur- 
ther legislation to dispose of, or invest a considerable surplus 
on hand. Whether this state of enviable prosperity be justly at- 
tributable to the form of our government—to the adininistration 
of it—to the character of our people—the physical advantages of 
our country—or to all combined, it is a subject of strong congra- 
tulation, and exhibits a very remarkable phenomenon in the his- 
tory of taxation and finance. Without dwelling on these prima- 
ry causes of our fortunate condition, or discussing any secondary 
ones, such as the great demand and reward in this country for 
either labor or capital, the more appropriate inquiry, under these 
novel circumstances, and on an occasion like the present, seems 


during those years, whieh (from an increase in some of our | to be to discover the most judicious course to pursue in using 
national establishments, caused by obvious reasons in most) this surplus, and in preventing or regulating its future accumn- 


cases, such as greater population and business and a rapidly | lation, 
extending frontier), will probably be somewhat permanent, if 


notin some instances progressive, are most of the large addi- 
tions to the legislative expenses—the gradual augmentation in 
appropriations for the judiciary and the ealaries of district 
judges—the aew barcau of solicitor of the treasury—the corps 





The balance now on hand, or anticipated, does not dif- 
fer so much in amount from that at several prior periods, as to 
require any extraordinary steps, if the same available mode ex- 
isted. of employing it legally and beneficially, without new le- 
gislation. There were three former years in our history, viz: 
1815, °16 and °17, when our balances on hand, on the Lat of Ja- 
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muary each year, were respectively over 13, 22 and 14 millione 
of dollars, and in 1833, over 11 millions. 

But these balances were either unavailable for a time, or 
whenever product:ve, were soon able w be applied in the dis- 
charge of the public debt, and thus to prevent longer and larger 
accumulations, and to save interest. In that way, being re- 
duced from time to time, they at no other period have ever ex- 
ceeded ten millions, though on four other occasions they have 
accumulated beyoud nine millions. But, happily for the coun- 
try, iLis no longer compelled to part wilh its resources to dis- 
charge heavy burdens, imposed in former times; and in the pre- 
sent prosperous state of our finances, it is respectfully subsmit- 
ted, that, in order to reduce the present surplus, there might be 
first, aud judiciously authorised, for purposes not enumerated 
in any of the estimates, other beneficial expenditures tor objects 
clearly lawful and useful. Not considering it the province of 
this department, in an annual report, to enter into minute de- 
tails in relation to the selection of those objects, the undersign- 
ed would merely advert to a few promivent ones, about which 
no constitutional difficulties interpose; such as the erection of 
suitable and necessary buildings for the use of the general go- 
vernment, whether in this city or the different states, and the 
earlier commencement of important works contemplated, and 
the more rapid completion of others already begun, which are 
essentially connected with the commerce, the navy, or the fron- 
tier defences of the country. 


Since the general estimates were closed, but appended to 
them in a note, various additional improvements at the navy 
yards alone, requiring the appropriation of three and a half mil- 
lions, have been specified and submitted by the navy depart- 
meat, and which, in its opinion, could be now usefully under- 
taken. If so, many works of these descriptions should now be 
authorised, or hastened by congress, as were unquestionable in 
their utility and chatacter, and were likely to be sufficient to 
absorb the present and anticipated surplus of revenue in the 
treasury from ordinary sources, itis hoprd that, ere long, addi- 
tional receipts from our stock in the bank of the United States, 
would probably be more than sufficient to insure their comple- 
tion. But if the surplus from all sources should, hereafter, from 
any cause, appear likely to become earlier exhausted, some of 
those works could be suspended, or again, as heretofore, be less 
rapidly hastened. If it be not deemed expedient, in this or any 
Other Manner, now to appropriate all the present surplus, this 
department thinks that the most eligible course concerning any 
probable residue, after deducting all outstanding appropriations 
which may be made, and enough to render our fiscal system 
efficient, easy and prompt, would be, that congress retain such 
residue under its control, and provide for its investment for a 
short period as a provident fund, to be ready to meet any con- 
tingencies attending the great reduction contemplated in our 
revenue hereafter; or, in the mean time, to strengthen our 
financial position under the additional burden of any large 
claims now pending, which congress may deew it just to allow, 
or at any future moment to aid under those inevitable and great 
fluctuations iu revenue and expenditure from which no country 
is exempt, and which no human sagacity can wholly prevert. 
For all such occurrences it is often economical, and, especially 
in our present prosperous condition, with surplus money on 
hand, it is consistent with a wise foresight and sound political 
prudence, to be previously and well guarded Whatever de- 
mands on such a fund may occur before 1842, it is certain, un- 
der our existing laws, as before explained, that the revenue 
from customs must then, within a few months, be reduced in 
the large sum of nearly six millions of dollars. 

It is further probable that our whole revenue from customs 
will, by the close of that year, have fallen to only nine mil- 
lions, and from lauds, (for public uses), have risen not to much 
above four millions of dollars, both making but thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars, instead of their present annual amount of 
over twenty. For that great and sudden change, it is very 
desirable that the country should then be prepared by a dimi- 
nished expenditure, and a proper surplus on hand, to meet any 
probable deficiency, so as not to require new or increased taxa- 
tion to defray the expenses then necessary. It may reasonably 
be expected, that the revolutionary pension list will by that 
time have chicfly disappeared—the Indian tithes have been 
mostly extinguished-—our necessary and convenient public 
buildings throughout the country mostly finished, and our forti- 
fications and navy, if the appropriations in the meantime be fi- 
beral, will have been placed in a proper attitude to meet any 
hostile aggressions without the continuance of extraordinary 
appropriations. By this system, evincing a just and far-sighted 
liberality in grants to objects clearly national and necessary, 
and pursuing a course of rigid economy and due retrenchment, 
where the great interests of the union will permit, our expen- 
sea, though they must, from our rapidly extending population, 
business and frontier, increase in some particulars, in nearly a 
corresponding ratio, and may not, as a whole, become reduced 
exactly to the amount of revenue received; yet they will, if no 
unforeseen calamities occur, so nearly approach it, that a surplus 
of a few millions, duly invested and retained, would doubtless 
obviate the necessity of a resort then, or soon after, to more 
taxes. The investment of this, or any other surplus not soon 
wanted, could be effected till wanted, in any mode most agree- 
able to congreas, in whom the whole power on this subject re- 
sides, and without whose express authority nothing can be 
taken from the treasury for any purpose whatever. But as it 
may not be deemed necessary or expedient soon to resort to 





any such investment, an explanation at this time of the differ- 
ent modes in which it might be accomplished, with the opinion 
of the department on their peculiar meits and demerits, would 
perhaps be considered useless, and consequently only two ge- 
neral principles will now be proposed, which are respectfully 
suggested, as properto have a material bearmg on the whole 
subject. First, that, whatever mode may be adopted, it should 
conform to the spirit of the act of March, 1817, which has been 
in successful operation ever since the surpluses became likely 
to be large and frequent, and which required before the invest- 
ment of them in purchase or extinguishment of the public debt, 
that enough should be left in the treasury to meet all outstand- 
ing appropriations, and two millions more to secure facility and 
promptitude in ite various and distant operations. Aud second- 
ly, that, following the analogy of the above act, which separat- 
ed the investment of any surplus for pecuniary profit entirely 
from the management of the public deposites and the duties of 
deposite banks, it should leave the bank agents of the treasury 
as they and all its other fiscal agents, from the foundation of the 
government, have been teft, wholly disconnected, su far as prac- 
ticable, in regard to their agencies, with the dangerous relation 
of borrowers from the treasury, for reloaning and for private 
gain. Should either of the above courses not be deemed advis- 
able, so far as to exhaust all the unnecessary surplus on hand, 
the residue, if not large, could be gradually disposed of by mak- 
ing a further reduction, whenever just and safe, in the revenue 
hereafter accruing from custome. 

To obtain the balance estimated to exist in the treasury at the 
end of 1836, the sum of fifteen millions is computed to be re- 
ceived from that source, and chiefly to accrue in the ensuing 
year; and if a partof it should be considered not desirable for 
any purposes whatever, it could be much, and perhaps usefully, 
lessened, by an early diminution of the existing duties on cer- 
tain articles not supposed to be vitally connected with our do- 
mestic manufactures. The most promineut of these articles 
are wines and silks from beyond the Cape of Good Hope. They 
both yield, in duties, over half a million per annum; or. in 1834, 
wines, over $445,000, and India silks, over $171,000; all of 
which might well be repealed unless congress should consider 
the former a jadicious tax on a luxury, and the latter as an en- 
couragement to the domestic prodnct of silk, which is becom- 
ing widely and successfully established; and which, if deemed 
a proper object of incidental protection by legislation, (contrary 
to the views lately entertaiacd by congress), would require a 
restoration of the duty on European silks now entirely free. 
Other articles could be selected, on which the present duties 
could be reduced and repealed, at least to the extent of $400,000 
annually, without injuring, itis anticipated, any domestic ma- 
pufactures, or agricultural branch of industry, or impairing the 
spirit and good faith of the compromise, intended by the act of 
congress of March 3d, 1833, and which the undersigned would 
most scrupulously preserve unviolated. On {his subject, a de- 
tailed report will soon be presented to the senate, in conformi- 
ty to a resolution of that body, passed at the last session. It is 
his deliberate opinion, that such of those reductions as are 
deemed permissible under the above limitations, should now be 
made; and the balance remaining, if too great for common fis- 
cal purposes, be temporarily and profitably invested, rather than 
a large surplus showld continue to be collected for the exprese 
end of being, in any way, finally disposed of, otherwise than by 
appropriations to useful and constitutional objects. 

The people, themselves, it is believed, can best manage all 
their own money, which they and their representatives think 
may not be wanted for public purposes, and it would seem to 
be far preferable to leave it originally in their possession, than 
to withdraw it for the expensive operation of returning it sub- 
stantially to the place whence it came, and that probably, ina 
manner not conformable to the constitution, till after the delay 
of procuring an amendment to it, and even then not expedient, 
because calculated, injudiciously, to strengthen the general go- 
vernment, and to render the states more dependant on a great 
central power for yearly and important resources. Indeed, a 
reduction in the price of public lands, whose unusually large 
sales the past year are the source of most of the present surplus, 
would, if their sales should not thereby be much increased, 
rt auother mode far more natural to obviate the present dif- 

culty. 

But before adopting it, thie and various other considerations 
must be weighed, and it must be fully considered, whether all 
the revenue anticipated from them at their present prices, would 
not be necessary after the great reductions in the tariff, in 1842, 
and whether a resort to a higher tariff would not then become 
indispensable, if the average receipts from lands or customs 
should from any new legislation become then much diminished, 
below the estimates which have been submitted on the present 
occasion. 


VI. DEPOSITE BANKS AND THE CURRENOY. 

This department takes pleasure in stating that the public 
money continues to be collected aud deposited, under the pre- 
sent system of selected banks, with great ease and economy in 
all cases, and with greater in some, than at any former period. 
The transfers of it to every quarter of the country, where it is 
needed for disbursement, have never been effected with more 
promptitude, and have been made entirely free of expense to 
the treasury. The payments to creditors, officera and pension- 
ers, have been punctual and convenient, and the whole fiscal 
operations through the state hanks, have as yet proved highly 
satisfactory. Incidental to this, the facilities that have been 
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furnished to the commercial community iu domestic exchanges, 
were probably never greater, or at so moderate rates. In the 
course of this year, additional depositories have been selected 
in four states, where no new ones before existed, and all the 
branches of the United States bank for some months have been 
discontinued for ordinary fiscal purposes. They are, however, 
still used, as claimed by the bank, under acts of congress, for 
the payment of the outstanding portions of the funded debt, 
and of invalid and other pensions, prior to 1832, except where 
the department has been notified that the branches were with- 
drawn, asin New Hampshire, Connecticut, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Missouri, Western Pennsylvania, Maryland, South Carolina 
and the interior of New York. The whole number of selected 
banks, without including branches, is now thirty-four, being, 
notwithstanding the addition of four new ones, less by six, than 
last year. 

This diminution has been effected by the discontinuance of 
variona old, and to the treasury, unimportant institutions, em- 
ployed before 1833, in connection with the United States bank, 
and by adding no new ones, except where the public interests 
seemed to render it imperative or expedient. A great, though 
not the chief cause of some loss, which formerly happened in 
the deposites in state banks, is believed to have been the mul- 
tiplication of them to something over one hundred in number. 
The system is now arranged so as probably to require, hereaf- 
ter, few changes except in two or three instances, concerning 
which a correspondence is now pending, unless, as is not anti- 
cipated, such onerous conditions should be exacted by con- 
gress, of the present zafe and efficient depositories, as to de- 
range the system, induce some of them to withdraw, and com- 
pel the department to entrust the public funds to other agents, 
less cautious, skilful and trustworthy. 

Great care has been exercised in preparing from the last re- 
turns made to his department, and from data since obtained by 
an extensive correspondence, tabular statements, which show 
in the most essential particulars, as near the Ist of January, 
1835, and as fully as could be obtained, the names and condi- 
tion of each of the state banks in the union, of each of the se- 
lected banks of the United States bank, and of all combined. 
They exhibit further, the capital and situation of all the banks 
in each of the large cities in the United States, as well as of all 
in each state arranged together for convenience of reference, and 
the changes which have since happened, in the condition of the 
deposite and United States banks. So far as regard the capital, 
discounts, &c. of all the state banks, only the general exhibit 
ofthe aggregate results in each state, is now communicated; 
but, in a few days, all the voluminous details on those points, 
will be submitted to the house of representatives, in compli- 
ance with its resolution of the L0th of July, 1832. (H 1.) 

{t will he zeen, that the situation of the selected banks, as a 
whole, bears an enviable comparison with the rest. 

Tu all cases deemed proper, they have given collateral secu- 
rity, and are all believed to be entirely safe, to the extent they 
have been confided in. Their discounts have been, in general, 
somewhat increased, but, though tempted by the enterprising 
spirit of the times, not usually increased in a degree dispropor 
tioned to all their immediate available means. They have 
alzo, in some cases, been able to aid, and have liberally aided 
other banking institutions in their neighborhood, by as larce 
and long balances, and other indulgences, as would generally 
appear to have been sanctioned by correct principles. The 
names of each, with the amount of money in each belonging to 
the treasury, and subject to draft, not only at the commence- 
ment of the present year, but at the very last returna received, 
can be seen in three of the columns of the statement. (H. 
Nos. 2and 3.) The distribution of these sume is generally that 
which has been given to them by circumstances connected with 
their collection and disbursement. No occasion has arisen, in 
whieh the department felt justified in making transfers of the 
public money, except from points where it had accumulated in 
the natural course of collection, much beyond the present and 
early anticipated wants of the government in that neighbor- 
hood, or in sums not proportioned to the responsibility of the 
public deporitories there, and to points where it either would 
he better secured, or probably would soon he needed for dis- 
bursement, or could, from the course of trade and exchange, be 
more readily applied to any new objects which congress would 
be likely soon to sanction. These transfers when rendered ne- 
cessary, have been performed in such directions, and so gradu- 
ally, that, it is believed, they have tended to obviate rather 
than create any pressure in the money market, and to aid ma- 
terially the course of business in exchanges and the other com- 
mercial operations of the country. 


The department is aware, that in the present overflowing 
condition of the treasury, the regulation of these operations, 
with the selection and superintendence of the deposite banks, 
is a task of no small difficulty and delicacy, and when governed 
by a strict and uniform adherence to sound principles, as has 
been attempted, must necessarily lead to many disappointed 
applications—buat in the absence of that specific legislation on 
the subject, which has been, and still is, earnestly requested— 
the department has not hesitated (it ie hoped faithfully) to dis- 
charge, and frankly to explain the duties and the high and 
painful responsibility which so much diacretionary power has 
imposed, 

For various reasons of public importance, it was deemed de- 
sirable, and measures have been adopted, and recommenda- 
tione urged, that the epecie in the vaults of a number of select- 





ed banks, should be still more increased in comparison with 
their issues and deposites, and that a still larger portion of the 
whole currency of the country especially for smal! purposes, 
should be metallic. In improvement of the currency during 
the past year, many of the selected banks have not only conti- 
nued to obtain and pay, when wanted, to the public creditors, 
American gold, but have entered into salutary arrangements for 
the redemption, in our large cities, of most of their bills, which 
may be received in payment of the public dues. It is hoped, 
that in the progress of time, these beneficial arrangements may 
be further extended to most, if not all, of the bills in circula- 
tion, of the large institutions, and the introduction of hard mo- 
ney for the ordinary uses of life, be facilitated, by all the banks 
ceasing to circulate bills of small denominations. It ix gratify- 
ing to find, that since the adjournment of congress, in addition 
to the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, North Carolina, ludiana and Kentucky, 
which, before that time, are believed not to have allowed the 
circulation of bills under five dollars, others, viz: Maine, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and Alabama, have united in 
similar legislative measures, except Connecticut, has as yet, 
extended the prohibition to only one and two dollar bills. 

In Mississippi and I!linois, it is understood that bills under 
five dollars have not recently been issued, and Missouri has no 
bank issuing bills of any denomination—so that more than two- 
thirds of the states have already usages or lawa in existence on 
this subject of a highly salutary tendency. The great benefits 
which have already resulted to the general condition of the cur- 
rency where such measures have been tested, besides numer- 
ous others to the security of the banks themselves, and to the 
less moneyed classes of society, detailed in the supplement to 
the last annual report from this department, would seem to be 
a sufficient inducement for similar legislation on this tmportant 
subject in all the states. In some of them, where no laws have 
yet been passed to suppress the circulation ofsmall notes, their 
deposite banks have voluntarily entered into arrangemente not 
to issue certain descriptions of them, and most of the deposite 
banks have, in a correspondence with the department, evinced 
a willingness to co-operate in the suppression of small notes, 
whenever the regulation can be made general. 

The treasury, so far as seemed practicable and jadicious 
with its present powers, has endeavored to promote so desira- 
ble an end, not only by instituting the inquiries in that corres- 
pondence, but by instructions to its collecting offices not to re- 
ceive in payment any bills under five dollars after the 30th of 
September, 1835. (1.) It proposes to go further on this point 
the ensuing year, so as to prevent the receipt for public dues of 
all bank notes under ten dollars, unless congress in the mean 
tine shall adopt some new provisions on this subject, similar 
it is hoped, to what previously have been, and still are urged 
by this department, vot only as to the deposite banks and the 
kind of bills received for the revenne, but as to the suppression 
entirely. in the District of Columbia, of the circulation of any 
bank notes under ten dollars in amount. The means fora 
sound currency in this country are at present ample. Within 
the last two years, or from October, Ist, 1833, to Nov. Ist, 1835; 
in addition to the former stock of specie, there has been import- 
ed into the United States, beyond the exports from it, witha 
due allowance for what does not appear on the custom house 
books, more than twenty-seven millions, and the produce of 
our own mines within that period, is estimated to have been 
over three millions. Hence the whole ainount of specie now 
in the country, probably exceeds the sum of sixty-four millions; 
and the means of the community to obtain more from abroad to 
meet any contemplated change in the character of our currency 
were never greater. The actual amount of specie returned and 
estimated as belonging to all the banks in the United States, 
about the first of January, 1835, was near forty-four millions. 
Asa portion of that may have been bullion, a sum quite equal- 
ing, if not exeeeding the remainder of twenty millions probably 
consists of the amount of specie in active circulation, which 
has been somewhat increased throughout the country during 
the last two years, so that if the remaining small bills in circu- 
lation under five dollars in the whole union, which are chiefly 
in seven states, and which probably do not exceed six or seven 
millions, were withdrawn, it would not require, to supply their 
places, one-third of the addition which has been made in the 
last two years, to the national stock of the precious metals, 
The specie on hand in the banks will, in this way, as it ought, 
soon bear a larger proportion to their notes in circulation, and 
the security and real usefulness of all banking institutions to 
the community be thus greatly augmented. The specie in ac- 
tive circulation, thus increased by excluding emall notes, will 
constitute, while retained in the country a great and safe reli- 
ance for banks to depend on, (beside what belongs to them in 
their vaults) whenever an unfavorable course of exchange 
abroad, or a panic at home, should cause an unusual demand 
for specie to be shipped abroad, to meet a balance of the trade 
against us, or to be used in circulation at home, by those whose 
confidence, from real or imaginary causes, may for a time be- 
come diminished in the security of banks. When the further 
suppression of small notes,extending to all under ten dol- 
lare in amount shall be deemed advisable by congress and the 
states, no douht is entertained that sufficient specie can and 
will be readily found to supply their place, in connection with 
what now exists in the country. 


The proportion of specie to bank notes in circulation will not 
then be so great as itis in all the most commercial natiens in 
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Europe. (See table of circulation in supt. rept. 1834.) How 
much further it may be deemed feasible to go, with a fair pros- 
t of advantage to the community and our currency, can be 
iter settied at that time than atthe present. Under its new 
valuation, the coinage of gold at the mint, from the Ist of Au- 
gust, 13834, to the Ist of November, 1835, has been $5,471,505, 
or over treble the amount supposed to have been coined in any 
previous period of similar length. The ratio has been some- 
what lessened the last six months by several causes, of which 
an important One has been, the desire to provide more quarter 
eagles, and a full supply of silver change to meet the increas- 
ing demand in several states, from the withdrawal of sinall 
notes from circulation. The coinage of silver has been ex- 
tended, in the first eight months of this year, to over eight and 
& third millions of pieces, which is believed to be much beyond 
the number in the same portion of any preceding year. The 
building of the three branch mints, and the procuring of their 
appropriate machinery, authorised by the act of the 3d of March 
last, was devolved by the president of the United States on this 


copernent, and has been prosecuted with all practicable des- 
patch, 


The estimates and views of the director on that subject, as 
well as on other improvements connected with this important 
and increasing establishment, will, with its whole operations 
the current year, and the details on the progress made in the 
new buildings and machinery, be seasonably presented in a se- 
parate communication; and this department does not on this 
occasion, deem it necessary to invite special attention to any 
thing further connected with either the mint or our coinage, 
except the several recommendations relating to them, which 
were contained in its last annual report. The same reasons 
then assigned for closing, by a special act of congress, the con- 
cerns of the sinking fund, and of the connexion of the govern- 
ment after the third of March next, with the United States 
bank, on the subject of both the national debt and of pensions 
allowed previous to 1832, apply now with increased force. [1 
is considered that nothing need be added to the suggestions 
then made On these points, or on the subject of the seizure of 
the dividends due the United States by the bank for its claims 


for damages on what is called the bill of exchange on the go- 
vernment of France. 


As congress has never yet given its sanction to that claim, or 
made any appropriation for its payment, it is very desirable 
that in its final proceedings concerning the affairs of the govern- 
ment with the bank, some special direction should be included 
on that subject, as well as on the reports to be required, and 
agency exercised over the interests of the United States in the 
bank the ensuing two years by any public officer. A direction 
seems proper also,as in 1812, concerning the receipt of the bills 
of the bank for public dues, after the third of March next; and 
on the disposition or investment of the interests of the United 
States in its capital stock, whenever paid over to the treasury. 

Some explicit action of congress on the subject of the above 
claim for damages, is very desirable in another view, so as to 
enable this department, in case of the receipt of any part of the 
French indemnity to decide correctly whether the dividends 
seized by the bank should, in any event, be considered the loss 
of the United States; or should be deducted from the amount 
received for the claimants under the treaty, in whose behalf the 
business was transacting, in which the demand for damages 
Originated, and to whose credit the present act of congress re- 
quires shall be paid into the treasury, only “‘the net proceeds” 
of each instalment, 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

In the course of the past year, the department has, at various 
ports, discontinued, as not necessary, fourteen custom house 
officers, and at others reduced the compensation ofafew. This 
has enabled it to augment the number and compensation at 
some other points, where the increase of business appeared to 
demand it, though not, in all places, to the extent desired.— 
From the diminished temptation to smuggling, under our re- 
duced tariff, this department has felt justified in lessening the 
number of revenue cutters two, or one-tenth of the whole; the 
number of boats three, and the number of officers and men over 
fifty, making hereafter an annual saving in these respects of 
about $20,000. After full inquiry all has been effected on this 
subject which the public interests appear now to justify, the 
expenses of collection in this and other particulars should be 
considered in reference to the gross, and not as is sometimes 
inadvertently done, the net revenue; the former being the 
amount which the custom house establishment must actually 
assess; and the difference between them being in part paid out 
for other objects than the mere expenses of collection; such as 
bounties on the fisheries, and refunding of duties. In deciding 
on the reasonableness of those expenses, it must be manifest 
that a certain number of officers, cutters, boats, &c. equal to 
the collection of a large sum, cannot be dispensed with, at many 
places, if any revenue, however small, is to be collected; else 
there would be no adequate security against illicit trade and no 
means of furnishing proper entries, clearances and other pa- 
pers, to those engaged in navigation though their trade may be 
almost exclusively, in the present large amount of free goods, 
or in our widely extended coasting business. In computing the 
rate per cent. for collecting the revenue, it must also be remem- 
bered that the rate is larger, as the amount collected diminishes, 
anid smaller as it increases, though the whole actual expense of 
collection per annum remains the same. Furthermore, the ne- 
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cessary cost of collecting thirty millions of dollars, at the same 
ports obviously need be but little more than to collect balf that 
sum, though the per centage, in one case, will be double what 
it is in the other. This department since the reduction of the 
whole duties to be collected in 1833, and the corresponding de- 
crease in the inducements to smugule, has endeavored to re- 
duce the whole actual expenses, and bas,in some degree, been 
successful, though the whole cost of collection may still consti- 
tule a larger per centage than at some former periods, as the 
whole amount of revenue is 20 much lessened. 


Thus, from 179010 1794, that cost, thongh small in itself, 
rose, in some ot those years, to more than 54 percent. ona 
small revenue, or to about the same as 1833 and 734, and which 
is quite 2 per cent. lower than the average in England, and 4 
per cent. lower than in France. But,in most intermediate 
years, for reasons before stated, and others too obvious for 
recital, the cost of collecting our revenue from customs, as well 
as lands, has seldom exceeded 3} per cent. and from the Jatter 
is now probably not half that rate. Besides, the explanations 
already given on this subject, it is hoped that the new expenses 
will ere long cease, which have recently been imposed on the 
collection of the revenue, by the necessary preparations for 
making, and the actual manufacture of useful and important 
standard weights and measures, and uniform sets thereo/, for 
all the custoin houses in the United States, 


In addition to the recommendations in the last annual report 
as to light houses, it may be observed that this department, 
during the recess of congress, deemed it proper to ecausea 
thorough inquiry to be instituted into the whole subject. The 
inquiry extended to the propriety of discontinuing any of the 
present light houses, or of building others; the expediency of 
changing the height or material of any of these edifices; the best 
manner of lighting them, in respectto the kind or number of 
lamps or reflectors, the various substances used, and most 
suitable to give the best light at the smallest expense; and, in 
fine, the economy of managing the whole establishment. With 
this was combined a system of uuiform instructions to the light 
house keepers, for the discharge of their public duties. The 
report of the fifth auditor, and the correspondence growing out 
of this inquiry, develope some interesting facts; and the whole 
proceedings will, with pleasure, be laid before congress on 
some other appropriate opportunity. 


The report of the commissioner of the general land office, is 
accompanied by so many long and important documents, that 
it is herewith submitted in a separate communication. Besides 
the remarks made a year since by this department, cn the rapid 
increase of duties in that bureau, and the corresponding neces- 
sity for an increase of clerks to dispose of it promptly and cor- 
rectly, the experience of the present year has, by the vaat sales 
of lands which have occurred, added new force to all that was 
then urged. Taking either the number of acres sold, or the 
amountof money received as a guide, it will be seen by the 


table (F) that the business has more than doubled within the 
past five years. 


The recommendations contained in the commissioner’s re- 
port, will, it is hoped, receive that early and grave attention 
which the convenience and interests of the whole country, 
and especially of the south west and west, seem imperiously 
to require. Asa subject of retrenchment, connected with this 
bureau, where the character of the business will permit, it is 
suggested to congress, whether it might not be advisable to 
discontinue the offices in a few districts, and annex them to 
the adjoining ones, on the ground, that the public sales recent- 
hy made at them, or anticipated hereafter, are not sufficient to 
justify the expense of continuing them as distinct offices. 
Several other subjects suggested for consideration to the last 
congress, and not finally acted upon, are again respectfully 
urged on its attention, without going into a repetition of the 
views then submitted in relation to them. 


Among the principal were, the change in the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year, a reorganization of the treasury de- 
partment, especially to increase some of its checks; further 
control over some of ite discretionary powers, by more specific 
regulations as to the deposite banks, and the keeping and dis- 
bursing of the public money—the revision of the laws as to the 
marine hospital fund—rebuilding the treasury offices—legisla- 
tion on the provisoes in the act of July 14, 1832, and other 
points to enforce the spirit of the present tariff—and making 
new provisions on the number and compensation of custom 
house officers. [n the report and bill connected with this last 
matter, were included several suggestions for further changes, 
in the present system for collecting our revenve from customs, 
to which, on some future occasion, will be subjoined, such as 


have since oecurred from additional experience and inqui- 
ries. 


Various other subjects, epecially devolved on the head of 
this department, have received the attention and labor which 
they appeared to deserve; but from the length to whieh this 
report has already extended, the proceedings in relation to 


them, will at an early day, be separately communicated to 
congress. 


All which is respectfally submitted: 
LEVI WOODBORY, seeretary of the treasury. 





To the hon. James K. Polk, speaker of the house of reps. 
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